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World 
"rade Fair 


go to press visitors are beginning to 

in Toronto, not only from all over 

jut from all over the world. They are 

o the International Trade Fair on 

iv Department of Trade and Com- 

merce .asS put so much time and forethought 
during he past months 

The ‘air is built on two foundation-stones. 
First, must treat all the world alike, we 
must not play favorites in our tariffs and other 
trade rangements Sometimes we may be 
forced ‘o “discriminate”, in fact if not in form, 
gainst one country or another, just as we are 
putting special hurdles in the way of U.S 
ooods ming into Canada just at present. 
But we admit that this is wrong in principle 
ind we plan to stop it just as soon as we can. 

If governments feel free to slap special re 
strictions on goods from one country, instead of 
keeping to general arrangements covering all 
countries alike, we shall be in for the sort of 
complicated obstacles to trade that Dr. Schacht 
made famous in Germany before the war 
And, with the Canadian dollar the second- 
scarcest Currency in the world, we can be sure 
that we shall be among the first to feel the 
full blast of any new wind from this quarter. 

The second foundation stone is that we must 
mport if we are going to export. For a short 

can sell without buying. just as long 

e willing to pay for the extra exports 

‘s by means of international loans, 
credits or gifts. But we cannot do it forever 
ind the sooner we get our trade with the 
United States and with the rest of the world 
nto balance the better. 

So is very proper that the Fair should 
include exhibitors from all over the world and 
people who want to sell to us as well as peo- 
ple who want to buy from us. There are some 
exhibits that we are especially anxious to see. 
Among them is the British textile show. Two 
steps ave already been taken to help the 
Britis); get back the market they lost here 
during ‘he war: a very able Canadian mission 
Went er there last winter, and now, in his 
budge: speech, Mr. Abbott has said that a 
numbe of important textile tariffs are going 
to be ispended at least until June 1949 

h the Fair is being held at the Cana 
dian tional Exhibition grounds, it will not 
be m like “the Ex.” It is much more ex 
Clusiy No gum-chewing children; no squal- 
ling ints; no perspiring parents. Only 
exhibi »s can go in--and certain favored 
mort: such as those from the government 
and t} press. We shall, of course, go our- 
selve id we expect to see a good many of 
Our } rs there, from all across Canada and 
from corners of the world as well 


Lo: s and Senate 


hy 


lability of the Lords and Commons to 
| # to terms on Lords Reform is en 
tire] e to the insistence of the British gov 
ern on the right to devise and carry out 
plan tending over four years without inter 
lerey from anybody. The Lords are willing 
0 ae t a curtailment of their delaying power 
Dut Standing out for three months more 


the oavar : ate 9 nisfer oO 
a eee ae an ferertity ni ee ae M. W. Mackenzie, young and aggressive Deputy Minister of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
a Claims that this extra three months 

og ee eae which has brought into being Canada’s first International Trade Fair, opening in Toronto this week-end. 


Wou ai 

ou nake it impossible to guarantee the 
ene ° . 

nar nt of measures introduced in the fourth 


*ssio of the parliament. The dispute will « ' 
omg nite ae ieee in eas an r E A = U R E S I N 7 H I S I S y U E Pane 


It nost unfortunate that failure to agree Could Premier Drew Lead a National Party ?. ve: Pee >. P. O'Hearn 6 


On t) ; 
: powers of the Lords means also the 


“struction of an already achieved agreement Budget as Test of Cyclical Budgeting Theory. . . .. Wilfrid Eggleston 8 


Yn th Omposition of the Upper House, as the 
Wo cviorms are tied together. The reformed Lighter Side: Spring Examination. . eee eo -Mary Lowrey Ross 10 
es . Hon scheme might have been of inter Borders of State of Israel to Be Set by ie - Willson Woodside 12 


anada, where the problem of the Sen- 
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2 SATURDAY NIGHT 


New Canadian Air Service Brings a Coral Playground | ' 


By HERBERT McMANUS 





HERE is still a very bright ray of holiday sunshine in the continuin 

gloom of Mr. Abbott’s austerity budget and financial controls. Cana 
dians have recently had presented to them a vacation opportunity whi: 
combines unrivalled comfort of travel coupled with all the delight . 
foreign lands and far-away places. And all this can be accomplishs 
not only in a matter of hours but comparatively completely free fro: 
the harassing restrictions which beset today’s international travellers 

Two factors combine to bring about this happy state of affaii 
The first is the inauguration of Canada’s own air service to Bermuda 
the second is that this famed Atlantic playground is within the sterlir 
area. For a month in Bermuda $500 is available with $400 for the ne» 
four months; the simple matter of a Form “H” and the use of travell« 
cheques can be arranged by any bank in a matter of minutes. The 
cond factor, and the really operative one, is that Hamilton, Bermuda 
now only a matter of some five hours non-stop flight from Malton 
Dorval. And today swifter methods than dog sled are available to trat 
port Canadians to Toronto or Montreal. 

The flight to Bermuda is one of the most pleasant and painless « 
today’s thousands of scheduled air trips. Everything has been done fo 
the comfort and convenience of even the most inexperienced 
traveller. Pressurized cabins of the great airliners eliminate all discon 
fort or sensation of height; restful decoration and equipment ar 
combined with top-level service. Great advances have been made i! 
airline food and a sizzling steak is now completely normal. Fortified by 
this, soothed by an extensive wine list. refreshed by an occasiona 


' 





—Photographs courtesy Trans-Canada Air Lines and Bermuda News Bure 
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The Magic Carpet in operation. Canadian-built North Star flying over Bermuda with 
| the magnificently designed and equipped airport, Kindley Field, in the background. 
} 






Three forms of transportation are still popular 
but the small English car is now making headway. 





| 
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From its hilltop setting of Bermuda cedars 
the Eagle’s Nest looks over Hamilton harbor. 





The green-blue waters and the pink sands of the many beaches are 
among the islands’ chief attractions. Here is a typical scene. 





Famed century-old Gibbs’ Hill lighthouse still guides Canadian airliner refuels at Kindley Field, a modern air- \ 


ie Winding roads lined with semi-tropical 
ia) View from balcony is superb. port artificially built of dredged-up coral from sea bottom. 


plants are best enjoyed from a bicycle. all shipping to Bermuda. 
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Within Five Hours Non-Stop of Toronto and Montreal 


limpse of Boston or New York, the air traveller all too soon finds 
iimself further rewarded by the spectacle of the turquoise waters and 
rreen vegetation of the pink and white islands. 

Bermuda today has completed all the essential stages of recovery 
rom its war role and is ready again to distil for visitors its own peculiar 
wand of charm and magic. Chief ingredient of this, and perhaps the most 
mportant one for a really successful holiday, is the complete sense of 
estfulness so seldom achieved anywhere on the North American con- 
nent. Bermuda has the beauty of the English countryside, the relaxing 
ir of the Cornish Riviera and a sub-tropical brilliance of its own. In 
;ermuda leisure acquires full meaning and significance. 


i ERMUDA’‘S business is the entertainment of visitors and long years of 


experience have brought the touch of the perfectionist. For example, 
n the matter of currency no problem arises. With the Bermuda pound 
it $4, the shilling becomes 20 cents, a five-shilling note (they have them) 
$1 and a ten shilling note $2. Bermudians are completely tri-lingual in 
‘anadian, American and their own currency; the visitor acquires a 
imilar knack in a matter of hours. Everywhere similar conveniences 
n accommodation, transport and service have been carefully and un- 
ybtrusively developed. 

Over all. of course, is the enveloping beauty of the scene which 
blends sky and ocean and islands into a changing pageant of color. 
Nothing seems to mar the harmony; even American millionaires and 
\merican base-occupation troops assume a protective coloration. Ber 
muda is the closest ideal spot for Canadians to relax and rest and forget. 
Perhaps even to forget Mr. Abbott. 

d Fron: Street is the comparatively busy “main” street of Hamilton. It runs along the pic- 
turesque harbor which shelters all craft, fromocean liners to yachts and swift motor boats. 


Typical Bermuda residence with palms, green turf and flower 
beds. The view is over an inland sound or the ocean itself. 


Less energetic visitors to Bermuda do not need to travel to the seashore as most of the 
larger hotels are equipped with pools. Sunbathing after a dip is a relaxing pastime. 


The parking problem simplified. Bermudians and visitors 
casually deposit their bicycles outside a tennis match. 


: : i i i ; ir- The ocean is never very far away in any part of the islands 
WwW th . At left of circle is the Bermuda business architecture Air y fa 
Sotel Seemade Yau Club with ferry dock at right. line and steamship offices in Hamilton. as this view across Hamilton harbor graphically reveals. 
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Dear 
Mr. Editor 


World Wheat Pact 
"THERE is merit in Mr. Strange’s article on 
the International Wheat Pact (S.N., May 8) 
However. the real issue concerns not alone the 
weakness of inter-governmental commodity 
agreements but the comparative economic 
efficiency of marketing through such agree- 
ments as an alternative to employing com 
modity exchanges. I recognize the limitations 
of the International Wheat Agreement. Some 
of the most serious were not even mentioned by 





Mr. Strange 

But in considering the relative merits of these 
two marketing mechanisms we should be aware 
of: (1) Lord Keynes’ views on the pricing func- 
tion performed by commodity exchanges. He 
wrote in 1938 “ assuredly nothing could be 
more inefficient than the present system by 
which the price is always too high or too low 
and there are frequent meaningless fluctua 
tions in the plant and labor force employed” 
2) The Committee on Economic Development 
study entitled Controlling World Trade, in 
which Professor Mason of Harvard University 
sums up his position by the statement that 
recognizing all their limitations the people of 
the U. S. would be well advised to support inter- 
sovernmental commodity arrangements. (3) 
Some very big questions about results arising 
from speculation in farm commodities have 
recenily been asked and not answered in the 

U. S. Senate investigation of this subect 
Readers of the article will have no doubt 
that all is not well with the International 
Wheat Agreement. I suggest that there is 
evidence for suspecting that, in economic terms, 
ill is not well with the commodity exchanges 
Davip L. MacFARLANE 
Protessor of Economics 


o 
Oo 


Macdonald College, Quebec 


The Reai Goat? 


"OUR editorial “The Basic Principle” (S.N. 
May 15) put a finger right on the sore spot 

of the con petitive system. Perversion of com- 
petition into monopoly can wreck the smooth 
working of the entire free enterprise scheme 
As you pointed out, monopolistic operations 
ire not confined to management; labor can 


employ monopoly powers even more facilely 


and with more disastrous effects on our econ- 
omy. The real goat who pays for these controls 
at ‘both labor and management ends, is the 
inorganized middle-class man I don't care 


whether he’s an invoice clerk or a small shop- 
who 1s neither in a union nor in an 
executive posiltiol 


JI. Morrow 


Vontreal, Qie R 
Franklin's Expedition 


\\V R. WILLIAMS (‘“Franklin’s Second Ex 
pedition, S.N., May 15) may be interested 
in hearing of another association piece, in the 
possession of the undersigned——a copy of Sil 
Francis Bond Head’s narrative published by 
Murray in London. England in 1839. In this 
cops I found a letter addressed to J. Griffin, 
Esq., who was the father of the second Lady 
Franklin. It reads as follows; “My Dear Si 


Please read Sir F. Head’s narrative and you 
will th ink, see the expediency of for 
warding copy now seni, by the first oppor- 
tunity to Sir John Franklin with my kindest 
vishes to him and Lady. Compliments to all 
your famils Most sincerely, John Murray.’ 
On the inside ver of the book is the book 
plate of “Baldwin of Spadina, in the County of 
York, Upper Canada.” 


Speculation as to how this copy got into the 
| : 
hands ot Baldwin is one of those things that 
adds to the pleasure of book collecting. It seems 


within the bounds of reason to suggest that Sit 


John Franklin must have met Baldwin when 
the expedition was being prepared for Its 
journey north from York to Penetanguishene. 


The route would have been up Yonge Street to 
Lake Simcoe. or, more logically still, Franklin 
would have moved his men and supplies up 








AS MUCH AS WE CAN 


‘oer re conducted a costly inquiry 
On a wholesaler’s profits in meat, 
And they’ve asked him embarrassing questions 
To the glee of the man in the street, 
And they've gained this amazing confession 
From the chief of the meatpacking clan 
That he buys for the least he can manage 
And he sells for as much as he can 


So the men in the street are elated, 
And there’s joy among men of the press, 
And politicos scramble their platforms 
As they promise immediate redress 
But their bitterness makes them forgetful 
It’s as old and as basic as Man 
To acquire for the least you can manage 
And to sell for as much as you can. 


12. 
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Terra-cotta portrait bust of Joan Michener by Toronto sculptor Arthur J. Tracy. An 
air of classical serenity has been achieved by the simple disposition of the masses 


and through the gently flowing lines which 


the Humber. Perhaps Sir John sent Baldwin 
the book, which is now in my possession, some 
time between 1839 and the start of his last 
tragic journey to the Arctic 

Ottawa, Ont N. L. BURNETTE 


University’s Achievements 


f hang University of Toronto seems to be doing 

a fine job in developing engineers, accord 
ing to your picture story of their achievements 
(S.N., May 8) 

But let’s not forget what the university does 
for the student's minds and characters—and 
for the knowledge of the hundreds who attend 
extension courses. Those accomplishments do 
not lend themselves so easily to pictorial dis- 
play but they are far more important than 
mining expansion or pulp industry develop- 


GEORGE LARMOUTH 


Dirty School 


NY medical graduate of Varsity seeing that 
5: picture story (S.N., May 8) would be 
prompted to yell the time-worn invective 


“Dirty School!” To keep partiality in the old 





Meds.-S.P.S School of Practical Science) 
rivalry off the pages of SaTturDAY NIGHT, how 
about some pictures on U. of T medical 
research? 

Toronto, Ont BEN GREENBAUM 


Crossword Sinner 


] AM glad to see that SaTurR 
take 


DAY NIGHT has 
‘n up crossword puzzles. That was a nice 


one by Louis and Dorothy Crerar ‘(S.N., May 8) 
I am a very old sinner with them —Times, 
Torquemade, ete. You properly omit anag., 
abbr., init... and such. Crerar means riddler 


(Gaelic criathar air, from criathair, a sieve or 
riddle). Make the next a little 





Kingston, Ont 


India’s Art 
pert DUVAL makes a valid suggestion 
about India’s art —that “art can do much 
to unite India” (S.N., May 15). Art already has 
gone far along this line in cultured Indian 
circles. Many years ago I attended an art 
exhibition in Calcutta’s Victoria Memorial 
Museum, that great repository of Indian his 
tory. Moslems, Hindus and English were on 
the show’s committee, and works of Hindus 
(perhaps including Amrita Sher Gill’s) and 
Moslems were hung side by side. Those who 
attended represented many faiths but appre 
ciated the art only for art’s sake 


Seattle. Wash JOHN GUNN 


Jewish State 


Tass in spite of persecution of the most 
horrible kind, Jews have survived and have 
spread over the earth’s surface, is living tes 
timony to their indomitable belief in the religion 
of their fathers. What can be achieved where 
men and women are moved by an ideal, has 
been marvelously demonstrated in what has 
been accomplished in Palestine, now the new 
State of Israel, to the economic, educational 
and scientific advantage of Jew, Arab, and 
Christian 

Where a community is inspired by faith in 
its future, it works with enthusiasm and en 
genders the cooperative spirit that makes for 


surround the focal element of the face. 


unity and brotherhood. Hence, it is difficult to 
understand that having once decided that the 
people of the Book are justified in their demand 
for a state of their own, the United Nations 
should hesitate doing all that its influence and 
prestige permit to make it plain to those who 
oppose the setting up and recognition of. the 
Jewish state, that its decision in justice to the 
hard working and idealistic Jewish population 
of Palestine must be carried out. 

Montreal, Que BERNARD ROSE 


Scent of Democracy 
5 ny editorial “Springtime in Ottawa” 
(S.N., May 15) was redolent of all the 
atmosphere that Ottawa can give forth at this 
time of the year. It was a fine little whiff of 
reminiscing for anyone who might have been 
stationed there during the war. (I am an ex 
C.W.A.C.) But just the same, with all its damp 
grounds for pretty civil service stenogs to 
catch colds on, and its summer-steaming tem- 
porary government buildings, and its ever- 
present smell of Eddy’s sulphur pile, the Capi- 
tal, we must remember, was the place in which 
Igor Gouzenko took his first deep breaths of 
democracy and thereby gave us the best spy 
story of our times (S.N., May 8). How about 
the U.N. bettling that marvellous perfume tor 
the men in the Kremlin? 
Winnipeg, Man HILpA RUSHFORD 


Budding Journalists 


CORES PONDENT Ben Nobleman’s bitter 
~ complaint about Canada offering few 
opportunities for budding “journalists” (Does 
he mean newspapermen, magazine writers, 
copy-boys, or what?) has no more weight than 
the suggestion that the Dominion offers none 
to our medical graduates (S.N., May 8) 

Does he think that a lad wanting to bea 
newspaperman won't get a chance unless he 
can shoot at a Pulitzer-type “Dafoe Prize’? 
Incidentally, that proposed title really shakes 
me. Was it a prize that sparked the late John 
Datoe? Was it a spate of short story contests 
that fetched Morley Callaghan or Ross Munro 
or Ralph Allen? 


Montreal, Qu T. M. WiLLson 


Benefits of Buitermilk 


I EFERRING to “Buttermilk Cure” (S.N. 
April 24.), I became a near cripple from 
rheumatic and sciatic troubles after the First 
World War. Thanks to a glass of buttermilk a 
day, I have been free from that torture for 
15 years. A friend who hated the taste of 
buttermilk finally tried it, now likes it, and 
has been free of the rheumatic pains for 10 
years. Another friend, a veteran of 1914-18, 
spent a great deal of money seeking some 
relief. After a few months with the buttermilk. 
he is confident that the trouble is leaving 
Calgary, Alta C. V. ASSELSTINE 


Antidote 


f2* JEAN TWEED’S heartening article on 

prison reform experiments (S.N., May 22), 
it made good antidotal reading for the impres 
slons about our prisons that one got most of 
the time this past winter repeated breaks, 
attempted breaks and riots at Burwash, and 
breaks at Guelph, not to speak of an attempted 
break with the murder of a guard at Kingston 
Penitentiary a month or so ago 


Hamilton, Ont J. M. CONNorS 
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Passing 
Show 


_o military forces in Palestine duri; 
British mandate cost the British ta 
one hundred million pounds. The) 
cheaper ways of buying brickbats. 

° 

There is a difference between educat 
and teachers. Educationists are pepo! 
discuss education. Teachers are peop 
teacn. 

e° 

The British opinion seems to be tl} 
tionalization of industry is the finest t} 
the world if only you don’t have too mu 

° 

In a planned economy the great quest 
are you going to be a planner or are yo 
to be a plannee? 

e 

U.S. military policy is said to cont 
leaving Europe to be overrun by the R 
until America is strong enough to thro 
out. Europe seems to be between t} 
Curtain and the Water Curtain 

es. 

A British traveller reports that An 
in California are not interested in 
They don’t have to be; they’ve got it 

+ 


Double Praise 


News that the British troops when 
Palestine were equally unpopular wit! 
and Jews is perhaps the best tribute the 
have received. 

* 

It’s a hara world. Bonuses for babi 
for youngsters of eignteen, tax exempt 
people of 65, and the ages in between 
for everything. 

os 

“Prices will go higher if inflationary 
sures prevail.”-—Hon. Mr. Abbott. 

What is an inflationary pressure? 
chance that you are not one, gentle read 
about one in a million. 

o 

Another reason for the high price of 
the record number of sheepskins hande 
this month by Canadian universities 

. 

“Leading Businessmen Hit by Budget 

a headline. It might have read the othe 
. 

The goldeye is vanishing, according 1 
nipeg despatches. Canada going ofi the 
eye standard? 

. 

Mr. Churchill's Academy painting Is 
Goldfish Pool’. He should have great syn 
with his subject; he practically lives i 

. 

All Czechs of voting age will be com 
to vote on May 30. and no candidates 
nominated except by the Communist par! 
predict that the Communists will proba! 

Lucy says she can hardly wait to be 
five and enjoy Mr. Abbott’s additiona 
tax exemption 
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(Continued from Page One) 


as to secure as far as practicable that 
nanent majority not 
litical party’, and in advising the King 
pointments the prime minister was to 
egard to the all-party understanding on 
the Second 
rs were to be styled Lords 
to distinguish them from the 
y peers who would go on enjoying theil 
yut have no legislative functions. They 
o be appointed “on grounds of personal 
and 


is assured for any 


ip 
Chamber”. 
of Parlia 
mere he- 


ymposition§ of 


public service” remunerated 


Appointments were to be 


tion or 


service. fol 
ll the privy councillors 
certain descendants of 
Lords Spiritual (bishops) and the Law 
to included. Hereditary peers 
not of Parliament to 
he rights of ordinary citizens as regards 
election to the Commons, Women 
o be eligible as Lords. There was to be 
d number of Lords, but it believed 
ymething between three four hun- 
as anticipated. 
unfortunate circumstance that our 
s 10 be representative of the provinces 
most of the best features of this scheme 
icable to Canada, but if it were possible 


(about a hun 


the sovereign, 
were be 


vere Lords were 


etc. 


1S 


and 


Sen 


lire the prime minister to “have regard 
all-party understanding” when making 

itments should much_ better 
than have 


we nave a 
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recipient 


e regula 


the 


Provinces 


RALSTON was 

itesmen that the 
riven to Canada: 

1eaded, and above 

country. He held several 
ll be remembeved chiefly as the Minister 
Defence who resigned when. he 
the Prime Minister and the 
colleagues to accept conscription in Octo 
14. It is said that he would have 
compromise that the cabinet adopted a 


typical of 

Maritime 
able, industrious, 
ill true to himself and 
cabinet 


many 


Cool, 


pt STS, 


tional 


not get rest 


accept 


eeks later: but fast footwork, however 
it may sometimes be needed In politics, 
the mark ot a wartime leacer of men. 


His staff and officials 
unduly 


forget 


1. Ralston knew it 
think of him 
ed down with details, yet 
e main issue, and never letting personal 
rations. such food inter 
ith his work. He had a job to do, 
‘cannot think of anyone who could have 
t better 


man 
nevel 


Ways as a 


as or sleep 


great 


Jangerous Tax 


of the Dominion 


veal 


estimated revenue 
ment the 
$364 millions 
lis is an increase of more than fifty pei 
the which itselt 
{ a substantial increase from the yea} 
1947-8 is estimated to 


POV 


just ended in 


Income 


for fiscal 


trom corporation 


rom previous year, 


that. This item in 


ute nearly 15 per cent of the whole 
of the Dominion. 
dollar of this tax belongs to one ot 


taxation; it is eithe 
ot 


to the extent 


two kinds of 
the 
porations, o1 
to the 
On tax on every 


ot 
tax 


upon the owners ot 


Incomes 


to which it 


ed on consumers it Is a con 


article or service which 


ed out by the taxed companies 
sellers’ market such as we have been 
necing, the chances are that by far the 


part of this tax is added to the cost ot 
tion and then to the selling price; and 
se conditions we have no great objection 
temporary retention of the tax. Taxes 
sumption are at least a much less seri 
terrent to productive effort than taxes 
ome 

we shall not continue for all time to be 
ellers’ market. And with any kind otf 


ness recession, this tax will immediately 
to the 
S, and become a direct and highly 
iX And when that happens it 
ecause it is a dual tax imposed in addi 


be a cost recoverable from con 
effec 
on Income 
'o the personal income tax, become a di 
ind powerful deterrent to new enterprise 
of an 
company 


of 


income derived trom stock 


Nes in a must pay, in addition 


rate income tax paid by 
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everybody, an extra four per cent tax on 
that part of his investment income which 
ceeds $1,800 a year. and before that 

reaches his hands it is subjected to a tax 


30 per cent on the 
*} 


company. This mea he 


iy that 


taxable protits ot 
nobody 


from 


signs 


on 


put money into a new enterprise unless 1 
reasonably ssured of profits at least f 
per cent greater than would be equired 
there were no corporation income tax. In s 
ulative enterprises involving risk of loss 
expected profit must be even greater, fo) 
Minister of Finance makes no contribution 
wards losses to offset what he takes 
protits 

It is a dangerous form oft taxation 
should be ibandoned o1 nodified as soon 
the present artificial prosperity shows 
of abatement on little earlier 
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. SHINES a good deed in naughty woria 
‘ We think Canadians wil be ir sted ir 
the fact that an Ontario ccurt decision seems 
to have set the pattel Lo i line of legal 
thinking that has led the Supreme Court ot 
the United States to a unanimous decision tha 
restrictive covenants on real estate, which ba 
any Class of persons from purchase or tenancy 
because of race or color, are invalid at unen 
forceable in law 

The hero of this decision, howeve s not tl 
Supreme Court 01 nv member of it. but the 
dissenting member of the D.C. Court of Ap 
peals which by majority vote turned down the 
Same proposition ana upnelda tne restrictive 
covenants. And the passage 1n the issenti! 
opinion of Mr. Justice Edgertor bout whic 
we teel some pride is this 

The Charter of the United Nations provides 
fon universal respect for fundamental ht 
man rights without distinction as to race. |] 
ruling that racial covenants are contrary t 
current public policy ‘cS lian court relic 
in part on Canada’s adherence to the ¢ t 
America’s adherence to the C 
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Communist rebellion, say i the vicir ot 
our uranium deposits, if such thing we te 
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the recent Legislature in the absence were infrequent. The only ones ¢, to hi: 


. 1 : . . . 
th acit of Mitch Hepburn, the one man who able of raising his real ire (whic) ; Comt 
as Premier Drew the Cap Ty esther epba ihe pe an who able of ane rea re eh! Sa 


skin every time he rose, these spells at his collar and eventually sp) haiti 
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To Lead a Party Nationally: m 
! his | 
F and 
By D. P. O'HEARN and 
There has always been some doubt as to the leadership qualities of 
Premier Drew. When elected to head the Progressive Conservatives in roa 
Ontario there were those who held he wouldn't be successful. At the ims 
1942 national convention in Winnipeg it was said he couldn't lead a he 
party outside Ontario. ment 
After five years in office in Ontario, Mr. O’'Heayn says, Mr. Drew has roil 
shown himself to be a sound strategist. He has been a forceful leader n tl 
and a good administrator, though inclined to take too much on his own asi 
shoulders. As a parliamentarian he has been able, and as a public ee : 
speaker he has displayed probably his greatest strength. arf 
His main weakne’s has been an unattractive public personality. The a 
trend at the polls has shown that this has been overcome in his home Plat 
province, however, and indicates it is not an insuperable obstacle ey 
nationally. Al 
M1 
Sigs month as he campaigns in the doubt is the same one which in 1938 s tl 
Ontario election George Drew is nearly prevented him from being ys 
doing a dual job. First of all, of named to the provincial leadership the ( 
course, he is making his bid to be and in 1942 knocked him out of the dinn 
returned as premicr of the province race for the national mantle before serv 
for the third time, but he is also it was underway. It is the doubt W 
incidentally demonstrating his quali- whether he has the qualities to make f tl 
fications for the naticnal leadership a successful political leader. ving 
of the Progressive Conservative How strongly this uncertainty still PREMIER GEORGE A. DREW Ww 
party. exists in Conservative ranks today V1 
| As the second most prominent man is hard to say. But it is certainly legislation, the cocktail bar law, and swal 
| in the party (at least) and the lcgical there. How much ground there is gct it on the books and operative eer 
: successor to Mr. Bracken, Mr. Drew for it is also probably hard to say. early enough to be largely out of the m 
. should be a certainty for the ledder- But at least now there is some basis Way as an issue in the current elec- whit 
ship. But he knows there is some for judgment. When Mr. Drew was. tion. I wi 
doubt whether he will get it. This last the smhiect of leadership con Similarly, in steering the govern- ly p 
SS ee ® troversy, at Winnipeg in 1942, he was ment in the house he followed care- has 
=< largely untried. Since then he has_ fully planned tactics before the vin 
| Ses spent five years as leader of the’ present election which finds the ble 
7s government in Ontario. This may opposition pledged, partially at least, pror 
| ces not be an all-embracing test of his in favor of the government’s action H 
ee merit but it does give some indica- in practically all eccntentious fields. ef 
zs . tion It makes it seem worthwhile His legislation on hydro, housing, But 
f , 0 lock at his record, and perhaps welfare and other fields was drafted 1e 
Fs from it find out how well-founded so that the Liberals and C.C.F., while s0 
Ce y hose doubts are. thev couldn’t entirely agree with it, 
couldn’t very well vote against it. 
| As a Strategist As an administrator Mr. Drew has nO 
| ; F also proven most capable. While it 
One of the main points of doubt as inclined to take too much on his own ic 
—— a : to Mr . rrew Oe he ie prove shculders he has tremendous energy _ 
— | = = - ges ist. { was ene, — and seems to manage to get every- 
| ee oat ‘ ee Se of his tendency thing done. In addition to the gov- Ss 
; : i towards crusading and his rapid  epnment leadership he has held the eel 
Wear if pridefully ae oy response to attack, that he might ¢qucation portfolio and it has been Ib 
turn out to be impatient and take one of the most active departments ol 
E'Sroiah: MoOUnimin ait major steps when ill-prepared. of the government. Also he has ‘ 
This has turned out to be ill taken a large hand in the direction a 
founded. As premier he nas shown cf two other departments, provincial ss 
good pace He has displayed increas: secretary and planning and develop- Un 
s | ee eee ven has bided his time ment. The first of these was ex- en 
Magee the ground was ready tensivelv reoreanized; the second 
S h W In 1945 when his government had was responsible for the very success- nt 
had sufficient time to give a demon ful air immigration plan. Vi aT 4 : a } 11 
F nthie tha is hats ; stration of its ability he manoeuvred ' I 
x |} an electicn, but before then he had nes 
HARRIS TWEED | nimbly managed to avoid one. Once One-Man Show? con 
| returned to power in good strength Be : 9 Dre 
rris Tweed Association Ltd | he immediately introduced probably There has been the charge from need Insurance In 
- | < ece of r-2lly controversial the opposition that the government ; ? ; ini 


is a “one-man show’. While there 
is perhaps some justification for the 
charge in that Mr. Drew takes a 


tial firmer hand in all branches of the he¢ 
i . 
: Beat government than is custemary, and IF A HUSBAND and father is very well-to-do, there pol 
a does seem to hog the lion’s share of y . ty) 


R. the public eye, he certainly isn’t run- may be little need for his wife to have her own to 


B ning the whole government. The insurance policy. But most men are not well-to-do, he 
majority of the departments have and to them loss of the mother brings not only grief g Me 
capable ministers and they are run- ; : ; ‘ a : ls 

but often serious financial difficulties. This is especially 


ning them, in fact so much so in 
some cases that private members true if the children are small. When there are no 


the have complained to the premier that funds available to pay a house-keeper, homes may M 
i they, in turn, are “one-man shows”. be brok d chil : 
, ae e broken up and children put out for adoption or 
As administrator of the party wel- i 
sent to relatives. M 


fare Mr. Drew has apparently been 



























, equally successful. From the mem ; ‘ag 
Resort and Cottages on Hamilton Bay steht “tall Sas “uiianan: “aiiaien alia. tene a So in most cases the answer is “Yes, a mother does 
criticism of the government it is need life insurance.” How much or what kind varies 
Make the most of your Be rmuda holiday reldom directed at the een Phere with different circumstances. The wisest course is to 
b ‘ing tk ' , % is minor criticism of him personally, consult a Mutual Life of Canada representative. He i 
y enjoying the famed hospitality of the ind often quite heated talk about : ; Eee, OR 1 
Inverurie — a favourite among Canadian various of his ministers, but very few specially trained in adapting Mutual low-cost life 
. ° * . - 1 ) © ‘ ] > } ag . avr: ; ic ne i a / 
visitors. Sailing, fishing, golf, sports, ocean | agar heard against his leadet insurance to meet everybody's needs. 
j Te" rt Reefs B 4 ; ship. And it is’ significant’ that 
athing at 1e eets 7 1 ever nrivate mer “re > i . Y . . . 
a . | each Club, and every | private me oni bitin? - troubl Make an appointment to talk things over with your 
acility r 1ax< ‘ vy re Ions | ijmmo Invarlat 1% F 1 — * ° 
< ‘ or relaxation. No currency restriction mn 7 * ' pelos = < local Mutual Life agent today. He will help you 
in this sterling area. See ee _— _ ey Se Oe, : : . 
s sterling area. See your travel agent tiatied determine what is best suited to your requirements. pu 
\ “ | One point on which there never ha 


1s been much doubt has been Mr. 
Drew ability as a parliamentarian 
Vhen leading his party in opposition 
len he was an able and 
gpressive criti Since taking over ; ba) 


premier he has shown that he is Te lyve We sa 
I Me! ULC. a 


pa PY SE 





equally effective as house leader. 
When things are running smoothly, 
he conducts the Legislature with 














* great dignity and on a high level of - “te HEAD on ame 7 ; q te 
debate. When the road gets rough = sa 

g NTARIO im 1X 

i. (|) and in particular personal, the tone WATERLOO .O ; Y 
is apt to lower a little and the leader ti 
will indulge in some good old-fash- ; 
iP PI 


ioned recrimination. However, in 
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DOW, 
iny 
live 


prob 


lone a 


whole countenance) were the 
unists, and in recent months 
id not have much success in 
him. 
he Legislature, as with the 
of the government, he Keens 
nd very much on the wheel 
ends the bulk of his time in 
imber when the house is sit- 
ne exception being when the 
are speakine. Maior 
cements he invariably makes 
and he also often takes over 
ence of one of the depart- 
if it happens to become em- 
At all times his leadership 
house is firm, including oc- 
when he might get trinped 
the rules, on which at times 
terpretaticns haven’t been 


nists 


rm Ability 


her field, 
ew’s greatest 
public platform. One of the 
ssiduous public speakers of 
_he is a top hand on the after- 
circuit, whether it be in the 
club or the bush leagues. 
really in form it is doubtful 
is a more forceful or con- 
speaker in Canada today. His 


been 
This 


however, has 
strength. 


ful and well-controlled voice 
sincerity and the power of 
audiences. Liberals have 


nown to emerge from hearing 
d say, “He told me black was 
put I believed him while 
there”. With other less ardent- 
tisan listeners he undoubtedly 
lot of work on selling 
f and the party in his innumer- 
ippearances throughout the 
on 
standards aren’t uniform. He 
always make a good speech. 
seldom, if ever, makes a dull 
Che nearest approach would be 
f the manv crusading sermons 


Communism.) And. thanks 
lv to his very wide general 


dge he has the happy facuity 
able to make an impromptu 
which carries much con- 
as his prepared efforts. 
one widely recognized weak- 
Mr. Drew as a leader has 
is, to many people, unpalatable 
personality. This caused him 
in 1938 when he was running 
provincial party leadership. 
position said he wouldn’t be 
win the province. They said 
me thine in 1942 at Winnipeg 


as 


considering him for the na- 
leadership. Then it was that 
ildn’t successfully lead the 


utside Ontario. 


is no doubt about the weak- 


It is there. Though able to 
nd strong admiration, Mr. 


capable of attracting 

fanatical dislike. Whether 
el it “snob” or “stuffed shirt”, 
an air in public that won’t 90 
vith a lot of people. In 1938, 
the labor vote in Ontario was 
ng something of great im- 
e it was said he was tco 
of the type of thing to which 
opposed. In 1942 it was said 
s too typical of what the 
nes and the west so violently 
1 about Ontario to be a na- 
eader. 


is also 


swing the Weakness 


has been some mellowing in 
ew since he took over office. 
eakness in his personality has 
e subject of much advice trom 
porters and, one gathers, has 
the premier himself some 
He been making 4 
lus effort to unbend, and to be 
iff and haughty. 
t has 


has 


t success he had, or will 
n the future, is hard to esti- 
There is something innate in 


a man which seems to pred 


igainst him ever becoming a 
zood fellow. He _ definitely 
“the human touch”. Even in 


good’ mixer “nd 
there is a reserve 


though a 
Ompanion, 


him which is certainly not a4 
political asset. Some of his 
S say it is a shyness. Others 


lat he is always so intent on 
Ublic affairs of the moment 
he seldom has more than half 
tion to give to incidental mat- 
there could be more than a 
of truth in this---he has terrific 
's of concentration). But in 
vent on the record of the past 
years in Ontario it seems quite 
ible that this weakness isn’t any 





insuperable bar to his success. 


Very little of Mr. Drew’s success 


in the province can be accounted to 
his personal popularity. 
is generally 
minority government into power on 
the strength of a protest vote against 
Hepburn and a 
1945, when he was returned in solid 
strength, 
plaudit the victory was taken as a 
vote of confidence in the administra- 


In 1943, it 
conceded, he led his 


good platform. In 


rather than any personal 


tion he had given, together with a 
protest against the C.C.F. and the 
Gestapo scare that it dug up at the 
last minute. 

The present vote will perhaps be 
a better test, because without anv 


live issue it is centering more on the 
leadership of the premier personally. 


but from all indications he still is 
promised to be returned in good 
strength. 

There is not any apparent reason 
why the same success couldn’t be 
achieved in the national field, given 
of eccurse any ground at all for a 
Conservative victory 

There seems little possibility that 


Mr. Drew will ever achieve the status 


of a national hero. But personal 
popularity has never been a_neces- 
sary attribute of our political lead- 
ers. It is only in recent years that 


Mr. King has become mildly popular 
R. B. Bennett certainly never attract- 
ed any great wealth of public affec- 
tion. 

It is important, 


however, that a 


Think of it in this way. 


work means men 


work producing voods and services 


that contribute to better living. 


It turns wheels in 


mills . . . transports goods 
keeps people busy in stores, offices 


and workshops . . . creates oppor- 


tunities and jobs. 


Along this line of progressive de- 
velopment this Bank fulfils its 5 ita} 
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fidence of the people. And Mr. Drew 
seems to 


been successful, 
the process has managed to convert 
by gaining 


nevertheless Bracken fails, there is every evidence 
that the national party will be in the 


same position next yea) 


demonstrated 
There was a large group of people 
in this province opposed to him, prob- 
ably just as violently as anyone in 
Maritimes 


confidence. 

something 
Conservative 
probably 
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function by supplying Bank Credit 


and the money that helps men and 
carry out sound, constructive plans 


of benefit to individuals and com- 


factories 
munities alike. 


helped sound business enterprise. 


We invite you to bring vour plans. 


™ BANK" TORONTO 


Incorporated in 1855 





problems and financial needs to 


The Bank of ‘Toronto. 






L. G. GILLETT, General Manager. 
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Abbott Budget Seen As Test Case 
Of Cyclical Budgeting Theory 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


¢ 


\ CANADIAN budget-maket in 


public 


these days of massivs 
spending carries a heavy responsi 
bility on his shoulders. The policy he 
adopts affects fo good or ill the 
national income, both the level it 


reaches, and the way it is distributed 
He must considet 


the effect of what he proposes to do 





yn the critical reserves of foreign 
exchange. His alterations in the cus 
toms tariffs have international as 
we is iomesfl epercussl1ons His 
lecis S capit investment on 

) A s undertakings set 
ip all sorts of far-reaching waves of 
ECCI l ( sock consequences 
His nanagement of the national 
debt Ss nentous long-run 
ffect. He fies the price level 
one way or another. And in a federa 
tion. in which the tax fields are 
shared between the national and the 
provincial governments, any “inva 
sio vithdrawal from. shared 
fields sets » a series of nine diffe 
ent situations as well as 
modi ng t I cilmate of! 
fede elatie Ss ir the 
polit S€ 

The Abbott Budget of last week 
could be appraised trom the purely 
economtk ind fiscal viewpoint, 
measi g t irdstick of its 
effect ) ersona 1comes, the 





ra by Karsh 


Glen Bannerman, Director of Exhibi- 
tions of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, under whose supervision 
the first Canadian International 
Trade Faix is being held in Toronto. 
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trend of prices, the soundness 01 
otherwise of its debt policy, and the 
consequences of its tariff changes 
But this, if it went no further, would 
be an “ivory tower” kind of criti 
cism. Political parties stay in power 
by winning friends and influencing 
voters. Most budgets have their nar 
rowly political aspect—their party- 
political angle. Finance Ministers 
usually want to do the right thing 
by the country: and in this they are 
bolstered up by their “brains trust” 
of non-party departmental advisers 
But as elected representatives, and as 
members of a government dependent 
upon popular support for re-election, 
they want at the same time to per- 
suade the voters that they habitually 
introduce policies more beneficial to 
the masses of the people than any 
other political party would be likely 
to do. The perfect state of affairs 
for a party politician would be to be 
able to spend freely and reduce 
taxes, to provide extensive public 
works and pare down the national 
debt, to give all the consumers free 
trade, and protect all the producers 
against outside competition. No one 
has yet discovered how to do all 
these things simultaneously. 


Political Poison? 


Mr. Abbott had to make some 
choices between these alternatives 
At first glance his budget looks like 
a non-political budget. So far from 
it winning the Liberals any additional 
voters at the moment, it is being 
strongly suggested that it has dam 
aged the party’s chances in the three 
pending by-elections, and in a less 
direct way has impaired the standing 
of the provincial Liberal party in 
the four or five provinces holding 
general elections this year. The 
budget made very few concessions to 
popular demand. It could be con 
tended that it takes exceptional 
restraint for a Finance Minister with 
a surplus ot six hundred million dol 
lars or more to refrain, in the name 
of economic righteousness, from be- 
coming a Santa Claus and national 
easing the present 
individual and on 


good fellow by 
burden on the 
industry 


The notion that fiscal virtue tri 


umphed over temptation and gave 
Mr. Abbott courage to “hold the line” 
In an unpopular put constructive 
policy has been dismissed with a 
cynical laugh in the ranks of the 
party opposition. If the Liberal party 

frained trom cooking up a highly 
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palatable and popular Budget this 
year, the only possible reason 
according to the political cynic—is 
that they don’t plan to go to the 
people until the summer of 1949, and 
that by piling up prodigious sur- 
pluses now they will be in a strong 
position next year to lay on a display 
of political bribery which will be 
quite irresistible. 

It is always possible, of course, 
that the simplest and most apparent 
explanation is close to the correct 
one; that the government drew up 
its budget policy in the light of what 
its non-party advisers pointed out 
would be the best gamble for the 
country at the moment in a highly 
uncertain world, and that narrowly 
party political amendments were, in 
this non-election year, of a very 
minor nature 

There will, of course, be wide 
spread disappointment and even bit 
ter criticism over the bleak and nega 
tive character of the budget from 
the point of view of the taxpaye) 
But no matter which one of several 
alternative policies any budget 
maker finally decides to adopt, he 
may as well make up his mind that 
it is going to be thoroughly lam 


basted across the country by some 











section or other. And very properly 
so, so long as the criticism is fair 
and well-informed. Also, no matter 
which of several policies is finally 
adopted, it may be taken for granted 
that the government introducing 
such a budget is going to be well pre- 
pared in advance to defend it, or to 
offer plausible rationalizations on its 
behalf. Mr. Abbott’s budget went into 
the world clothed with an ingenious 
cluster of well-argued justifications. 

Ever since the theory of cyclical 
budgeting began to be advocated by 
fiscal students, there have been 
politicians and commentators’ to 
brush the idea aside as academic. 
While they would accept the common 
sense argument of using government 
taxing and spending to counter-act 
rather than to accentuate the violent 
swings of inflation and deflation 
which have become characteristic of 
the private business cycle, they have 
said it wouldn’t work in practice. No 
difficulty about “deficit spending” in 
times of depression, because so long 
as a government could readily bor 
row the money, it could always be 
induced to make a good fellow of 
itself by spending. and creating jobs. 
The trouble was, according to the 
sceptics, that when times were good, 


May 29, is 


and large surpluses were ot} 


imminent, the wholesale clam, 
a reduction in taxes would } 


as no elected government 
sist. No government, it w; 
tended, in possession of a la) 
plus, could be expected to 
from slashing taxes or in 
expenditure, or otherwise dis: 
the surplus in some other wa 
paring down the national de 

The Abbott budget of 19 
stand out as an interesting 
for such a cynical theory. Of 
it has been argued that the 
ment should have cut its « 
tures far more, and then jt 
have been able to do bot} 
taxation and still have a sul 
surplus to apply to the debt 
I have not noticed these criti 
ing their guns on provincia] 
pal budgets. The blunt fact 
while Dominion expenditure | 
falling from a peak of $5,400 
to a little over $2,000 milli 
expenditure of the provinci: 
cipal governments has me 
gone up from about $700 mi 
nearly $1.100 million. Pri 
municipal expenditures tod 
higher than the outlay of all 
ments in 1937. 
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As Dunlop pioneered with the 


luxurious seating comfort of 


“Dunlopillo” Cushioning, so Dunlop leads again with the gliding, 
“Pillo-Like’’ comfort of Dunlop “‘CushionRide” Tires. 
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Dunlop — makers of Auto, Truck, Bus, Agricultural, Aircraft, Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires; 
Auto Accessories; Industrial Rubber Products; “Dunlopillo” Latex Foam Cushioning; Golf Balls. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


AEC thers Miss G.O.P. Nomination. 
' FJoe Martin Has a Chance for It 





vy JAY MILLER 


fon. 


ip a 
who 


modest ‘Joe’ in Con- 
may yet outclass all 
r-touted contenders for the 
in Presidential nomination. 
Hon. Joseph William Mar- 


of Massachusetts, Speaker 
fouse through good times 


for the G.O.P. 
y he is heir apparent to the 


y if Mr. Truman were to 
ffice. Although he knew it 
lace a Republican in the 
House, President Truman 
yx the succession law, put 
by the present session of 


which places the Speaker 
er the Vice President should 
untoward happen to the 
At the moment, the Vice 
‘y is unoccupied. 
constituents, Speaker Mar- 
Joe’ and to most people in 
ton he is plain Joe Martin. 
timony to his ability to make 
p friends, of whatever poli- 
suasion. 
irtin’s chances for the nomi- 
est on the possibility that 
the declared contenders will 


be able to get a majority vote of the 


1,094 ¢ 
conve! 
Marti! 
1 


reliabl 


porter 


nt the 


InN the 

He 
and h 
boro. 


Eve n 





s as the logical 


ielegates, thus deadlocking the 
ition. Faithful Republican Joe 
1, known to be cool-headed and 
regarded by his sup- 
man to step 
breach and lead the party 
ry at the polls in November. 
entally, Mr. Martin is ready 
t such an eventuality. The 
husetts delegation is going 
icted to the convention. It 
for Senator Saltonstall on 
ballot, but would be ready 
to Martin if need be. 
lartin has demonstrated two 
which would be valuable to 
lent. He has proven that he 
inize as well as lead. He has 
le to get House Republicans 
in harmony with him and 
been able to muster Demo- 
tes when they were needed 
ule a Presidential veto. His 
rs say he was able to pile up 
le legislative record in Con- 
espite the delay caused by 
Follette-Monroney Congres- 
treamlining bill. Committee 
‘nts had to be changed, Con- 
id virtually to be organized 
rganized, but before last 
s adjournment they claim 
ing amount had been done. 
point out that the Taft-Hart- 
Was passed over a presiden- 
. An income tax reduction 
» killed by the President, was 


e, 1S 


ough and served as_ the 
ork for tax reduction passed 
iv. The portal-to-portal pay 
enacted. 


1ot unusual for a Speaker of 
ise to be considered as a 


tial possibility, although 
Speaker was ever elected 


t. He was James K. Polk 


k office in 184-4. 

gic Position 

lartin is deemed to be in stra- 
sition to get the nomination, 
either Messrs. Stassen, 
Taft and other aspirants 
come through with the re- 
najority. 

is seen 
ice at 

tions. 


the unexpected hap- 
tepublican National 
He was permanent 
in--a position he frequently 
it the 1940 convention, when 
| Willkie copped the prize 
‘ars later he was in the same 
len Dewey captured it. 


Speaker lacks the colorful 
ility of some of the other 
lers, but he has the invalu 


lalities of friendship and sin- 
His ability to make friends, 
up by hard work, has en 
fim to take the topmost job 
National Legislature. 
is Of Scottish-Irish extraction, 
‘s spent his life in North Attle 
Mass., where he publishes the 
ng Chronicle. He has a Hora 


tio Alger background that would do 
him no harm in a campaign. He was 


sold 
owned 


Politically, 
hat 


newspapers 
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the House and Senate of Massachu- 
setts in his early years. 
pointed national 


to the Speakership in 1947. 


possible nominee for the Presidency 
lies in his own record in Congress, 
just as the fate of the party hinges 


He was ap- 
Republican House 


Leader in 1939 at a time when the on what the G.O.P. did legislatively 
party was in a minority. He held in House and Senate. When the Re- 
that post until he was appointed publicans took over, Speaker Martin 


and Senate Steering Chief Robert A. 


Joe Martin is like Senator Arthur Taft, a very much announced candi 
Vandenberg of Michigan in that he date for the nomination, faced the 
has not announced his candidacy. It necessity of “doing something” in 


is entirely 
listened, and receptively, to the fre- 


Their 
did a 


Congress. 
that they 


unlikely that he has not supporters contend 


lot, but opponents 


; quent references to his chances for particularly labor critics of the Taft 

the son of a village blacksmith. He the nomination. He is well known Hartley bill, claim they did too much 
when five. He throughout the country. He _ has of the wrong thing. The Republi 

published a small-town friends in every state, many ac- cans are banking on the general 

newspaper at 24 years of age quired when he ecriss-crossed the  public’s impatience with labor's arbi 
he need not doff his country last year making speeches trary tactics to offset any votes lost 

man. He knows politics and personal appearances. on this score. Speaker Martin has 

ground up. He served in His strength or weakness as a had able assistance from Majority 


from 


_— 
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Leader Halleck and 


Arends. 


Majority Whip 


Despite opposition from the Presi 
dent, Mr. Martin has been able to 
get Republican domestic legislation 


through his side of Congress. He has 


also built up a record of achieve 
ment on foreign policy matters. He 
lined up Republican support for the 
Eurcpean Recovery Progran He 
backed up aid to Greece, Italy and 
Turkey 

What the G.O.P. tacticians must 
decide between now and conventior 
time is what sort of a fight he would 
put up against the Democratic p 
and Harry Truman. Whatever t 
convention choice party planne 
will want a man who can_ vil 
electior 
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SIDE 


Spring Examination 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


)>XAMINER: I 
“member of Income 
Class C, Mr. Candidate. 


believe you are a 
Tax Payers, 
Today we are 


conducting an oral examination on 
Finance Minister Abbott’s Budget, 
popularly known as the Vinegar 
Budget. Have you studied this sub- 


ject? 

CANDIDATE 

EXAMINER 
clusion? 

CANDIDATE: I think Mr. Abbott 
got his schedule mixed. In his budget 
speech he said that he had prepared 
his budget against a rainy day. Ap 
parently Mr. Abbott getting a 
little behind himself. 

EXAMINER: In what respect? 

CANDIDATE: Budget Day u 
rainy day. 

EXAMINER: I’m afraid you are a 
very poor economist, Mr, Candidate 
Mr. Abbott was able to save $670,000, 
000 on his budget. How much have 
you saved on yours? 

CANDIDATE: I’m still 
save $1.50 to get last year’s 
half-soled a rainy day 

EXAMINER: Well, don’t be dis 
couraged At least you had your 
amusement tax rebated. Have you 
investigated the clause concerning 
the amusement tax removal? 

CANDIDATE: Thoroughly 


Extensively 
And what is your con- 


was 


as the 


trying to 
shoes 


igalnst 


As soon 
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every variety of sport bring com- 


For reservations, phone or wire: F. | 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que 
per day with meals 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


715 Victoria Square, Montreal 


as I read about it I hurried right 
down to the early show of “I Re- 
member Mama’. As a matter of 
fact I got there just as the Federal 
Authorities were removing the tax. 

EXAMINER: So you were in time? 

CANDIDATE: Not quite. Just as 
I stepped up to buy my ticket the 
Provincial authorities slipped in 
ahead and slapped the amusement tax 
back on again. 

EXAMINER: But surely you were 
gratified by the announcement that 
the sales tax was removed from can- 
ned, packaged, processed and other- 
wise prepared food? 

CANDIDATE: Frankly, no. 

EXAMINER: Why not? 

CANDIDATE: Because any reduc- 
tion in price resulting from the 8 
per cent sales tax removal cannot 
become effective before the fall. In 
the meantime the manufacturers are 
uncertain whether the sales tax ap 
plies to cans, contents or labels. 


yy XAMINER: And what does this 
“ create? 
CANDIDATE: A confusing situa- 


tion which will take time to straighten 
out. This is only on the surface, how- 


simple solution. If the sales tax is 
on labels then the price of labels, due 
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apply for a 
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are unanimous in their 
They have found 


these older veterans particularly note 


courtesy, trustworthiness 


Their smart uniforms and their war 
medals add a distinctive note to the 
duties they perform. 


On file are numerous letters testify 
ing to the reliability of these former 
service men as security guards, con 
messengers, enquiry desk 
attendants, 


doormen, elevator start 


You will find it worth while to dis 
cuss with the Corps of Commissionaires 


services they can provide 








located at 80 Church 


CORPS OF COMMISQONAIRES UNDER 
MP— MINISTER VETRANS AFFAIRS 





—Photo by National Film Board 
R. H. Dayton, Administrator of the 


first Canadian International Trade 
Fair which now plays host in To- 
ronto to the world’s business men. 


to higher operating costs can advance 
say 8 per cent. The same with cans 
and contents. 

EXAMINER: What happens if it is 
discovered that the sales tax was 
spread evenly over cans, contents and 
labels? 

CANDIDATE: The solution in that 
case will be even simpler. The cans 
can then be returned to the ware- 
house in expectation of a fall rise 
in price of roughly 8 per cent, 

EXAMINER: I’m afraid you are 
taking a rather cynical point of view, 
Mr. Candidate. What did you ex- 
pect from the Budget? 

CANDIDATE: [had hoped for high- 
er exemptions in lower income brack- 
ets. 

EXAMINER: You mustn’t be un- 
reasonable. As it is, you have only 
to wait twenty-five or thirty years 
and if your income then is $1200 or 
less you will get your exemption. No 
need to rush. 

CANDIDATE: I also hoped that Mr, 
Abbott would offer a slight decrease 
in personal income tax. 

EXAMINER: And what did Mr. 
Abbott point out? 

CANDIDATE: That this would only 
lead to wild spending and inflation. 

EXAMINER: What do you expect 
to save a year by the removal of sales 
tax on breakfast foods, vegetable 
juices, lard, vermicelli, pickles, rel- 
ishes and catsup? 

CANDIDATE: A dollar and sixty- 
seven cents. That is, if it isn’t absorb- 
ed by industry before reaching the 
consumer level. 

EXAMINER: Well, isn’t $1.67 
enough to play around with, without 
going from store to store spreading 
inflation? 

CANDIDATE (turning out his 
pockets): Do I look 


*XAMINER (hastily): What other 

4 benefits had you hoped for from 
the Abbott Buciget? 

CANDIDATE: I hoped Mr. Abbott 
would relax the austerity program 
just enough to let American tomatoes 
into the country. 

EXAMINER: What would be the 
effect of such a relaxation on the cur- 
rent American dollar shortage? 


CANDIDATE: I wouldn’t know 
about that All I know is it hurts 
like hell that I can’t even have a 


tomato sandwich going to bed when 
the people in the country next door 
have so many tomatoes that they use 
them to throw at the supporters of 
Henry Wallace. 

EXAMINER: 


toes 


You'll get your toma- 
And your decrease in income 
tax and higher exemption too. 
CANDIDATE: When? 
EXAMINER: I’m asking the ques- 
tions round here. All you need to re- 
member is that the taxpayer never 
is but always to be blessed, Now, Mr. 


Candidate, I have a statement here 
made by a member of the Liberal 
government——“This is the bravest 
budget ever brought down.” Please 


discuss. 

CANDIDATE: “Brave” 
word I would have used 

EXAMINER: What word did you 
have in mind? 

CANDIDATE (hesitating): 
about monstrous, iniquitous, 
unfeeling or infamous? 

EXAMINER: I feel you are going 
much too far. 

CANDIDATE: Could we settle for 
just plain greedy? 


isn’t the 


How 
brutal, 


EXAMINER: Greedy is hardly the 
word for a government that has just 
offered you a 25 per cent rebate on 
silver-plated flatware. How did you 
feel about that? 

CANDIDATE: Flat. 

EXAMINER: And the promised 25 
per cent rebate on alarm clocks? 

CANDIDATE: Alarmed, 

EXAMINER: What alarms you? 

CANDIDATE: The thought of in- 
flation. Supposing the manufactur- 
ers of alarm clocks discovered that by 
an uncanny coincidence the cost of 
chromium, nickel, wheels, cogs, bells 
and luminous minute hands had risen 
exactly twenty-five per cent? Add to 
that the increase in price which the 
21 per cent rise in transportation costs 
passes on to the customer, and you 
get inflation. 


EXAMINER: You are being u; 


uneasy, Mr. Candidate. There js », a 
ing to warrant such an increas 
CANDIDATE: Nothing to nt 
it either. 
EXAMINER: Have vou tri uv. 
ing an alarm clock? . 
CANDIDATE: I have an rm 
clock, I use it to get up earl the 
morning. 
EXAMINER: Why do you 1 to 
get up early in the morning? 
CANDIDATE: In order { ake 
twenty-five million dollars. 
EXAMINER: And what wil! \ ou do 
with twenty-five million dolla) 
CANDIDATE: Leave it to . wa 
home for indigent Income T Pay. 
ers, tax and succession duty f{ ha, 


ha, ha! 





omeday” comes closer 


with every dollar you save 


Most of us have to plan for the good things of life. 


And a big part of that planning is a matter of 


dollars and cents —of earmarking a certain part 


of our earnings for the things we want most. 


It’s not always easy, especially these days. 


But the fact remains that what you save is still the 


most important—the most satisfying —part of 


what you earn. Are you hoping for 


something ...or saving for it ? 
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Traces of Lost Atherian Race, 
Divellers of Once Lush Sahara 


By JOHN J. O'NEILL 


veu ork. 

HERE is a tradition in Mediter- 
an an countries that at one time 
there ‘vere two giant rocky promon- 
tories at the Strait of Gibraltar— 


one 0 them on the African side to 
match the Rock of Gibraltar on the 
Spani-n side. They were called the 


Pillar. of Hercules. What became of 
the s-cond promontory, if there ever 
was one, is very much of a mystery. 
Plato records the legend of a great 
land ea in the Atlantic that sank 
neneaih the waves. 

Peavody Museum, at Harvard, has 
just ceived from Tangier, on the 
African side of the Straits, archeo- 
logical evidence from an expedition 
exploring that area which indicates 
that this region of Africa has been 
geologically very active in recent 
times, as geologists measure time. 

Shorelines forty feet and_ sixty 
feet higher than the present beaches 
have been discovered, with evidence 
that what is now the dry Sahara 
Desert was once covered with lush 
vegetation and that the area was 
inhabited by giraffes, hippopotami, 
rhinoceros and elephants-—animals 
that now live only in the southern 
half of the continent. These are evi- 
dence that tremendous changes have 
taken place there, and they are be- 
lieved to have occurred during the 
recent ice age. 

Relics of early man in this area 
were collected by an_ expedition 
under the charge of Dr. Hugh Henc- 
ken, director of the American School 
of Prehistoric Research, which took 
over the work begun in 1934 by Dr. 
Ralph Nahon, of New York, and 
Hooker Doolittle, United States Con- 
sul at Tangier. This expedition was 
sponsored by Peabody Museum in 
1989 when Dr. Carleton S. Coon, 
professor of anthropology at Har- 
vard, took part in the excavations. 
Grants from the Viking Fund, Inc., 
of New York, the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Philadelphia, and 
the American School of Prehistoric 
Research financed the _ investiga- 
tions 

This region is of importance to 
anthropologists because it is be- 
lieved to have been one of the routes 
by which ancient peoples, coming 
Irom the Near East across Africa, 
had ».oved into Europe. Stone cleav- 
ers d stone hand axes found in 
ne ivel beds of streams and be- 
lieve’ to have been used by Nean- 


derth | men are among the artifacts 
Whic! Dr. Hencken has sent to Har- 
Vvard 

Th stream bed is now dry, but 
it \ once occupied by a stream 
Whi emptied into the Atlantic 
Whe the ocean was sixty feet 
nigt than at present, Dr. Hencken 
rept Farther west near the bor- 
ders Morocco stone tools made of 
chips of flint were found in a simi- 
A} ation in a stream bed that 
once irried a stream that flowed 
oe ie ocean when it was forty 


gher than at present. 


150,:00 Years Ago 


_ih first group of relics are dated 
190,09, and the latter 100,000 years 
‘80, which was believed to have 
Yeen a warm period during which 
the sheet over northern Europe 
n for a while to be followed by 
a re-ireezing. 


When a change in the level of 
Shorelines is discovered, there is 
always the problem of determining 
Whether this was caused by the 
*ean rising or the land rising. Lo- 
Cal iting of the land is the usual 
first explanation because it involves 
sh problems than a rise of the 
ean 


World _Which would have to be 
“tdwide. The entire Mediterranean 
region has been very restless even 
te odern times. The region be- 
Sow Sicily and Africa is sinking, 
ern en eee of the Nile. East- 
end b =e is marked from end to 
tee y a rift valley, indicating a 

mendous split in the land extend 


ing up into Asia. An extension of 
that in early Biblical times is be- 
lieved to have brought about the 
formation of the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan Valley. 

Dr. Hencken reported finding of 
caves in the Cape Ashakar region 


which were occupied 75,000 years 


ago when the ice started its final 


advance in Europe and were used 
almost continuously down to 1,500 
years ago by a people called the 
Atherians who made better flint 
spear and arrow heads than their 
predecessors. The bones of the ani- 
mals they hunted have been found, 
which gives a clue to the climatic 
conditions. The presence of the ice 
in Europe, Dr. Hencken reported, 
gave this region a cooler and more 
moist climate which permitted the 
growth of a lush vegetation in what 
is now the sterile desert and per- 
mitted the elephants and other giant 
mammals to occupy the region. 
Teeth and a human upper jaw 
found in one of the caves have been 
identified as belonging to a Nean 
derthal man, Dr. Hencken reported. 


This is the second find of Neander- 
thal relics in Africa. 

The Neanderthal man disappeared 
and a new type occupied the caves 
5,000 or 6,000 years ago. The new 
settlers came from the East, prob- 
ably from Egypt. They were not 
hunters but brought with them 
sheep, goats and pigs which they 
kept in herds. They possessed, too, 
the art of making pottery. They are 
believed to be the ancestors of the 
Berbers who live in the Atlas Moun- 
tains and other parts of northern 
Africa today. 

There is much uncertainty con 
cerning the timing of the ice age 


and there is a probability that the 


present long-time scale of the geolo 
gists may be considerably shortened. 


THE IMMIGRANTS 


or his strong loins he gave her 


of his seed 


To meet her old, and urgent primal 


need. 

She nourished it within her ample 
frame, 

And had a son, who bore their fo 
eign name 

Their heavy, peasant 
with him still 

But he could see beyond the farther 


hill 


nones were 


reams 


] 
His d 
progeny, 
And freedom guaranteed bright des 


tinv 





The Story of the ¥ 


The all-new Mercury has made its bow. 
It is a bigger, heavier, more powerful, 
more beautifully appointed car. It moves 
up into an entirely new class. In appearance, 
in riding luxury, in engineering and in 
performance, it has new distinction, new 
advancements everywhere you look, 


All-New Long, Low Lines _- 


At first glance this 4=--+—-—<- - 
Mercury brings up {<= K 
memories of those low . : 
rocketing racers which = 
streaked across the salt beds of Utah. It’s 
a big car—and exceptionally broad. Long, 
comet-shaped windows accentuate its low, 
lithe contour. It is really low—only 5 feet 
3 inches from ground to roof line. In its 
sweeping harmony of curves there’s the 
very spirit of dynamic motion. This great 
new Mercury moves like a whisper with 
its new, powerful, 110-horsepower, V-type, 
8-cylinder engine. 


All-New Anterior Luxury 


You really have to get inside this car to 
feel its bigness. The rear seat is a full five 
feet wide. The floor is much lower, so that 
even with the new low silhouette there 
is still ample headroom. One of the things 
that make this car feel more spacious is 
the almost unbroken sweep of safety glass 
from the large windshield to the expansive 
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Fender skirts, chrome wheel trim rings and white 
sidewall tires optional at extra cost when available 











seg 


rear window, permitting a wide-open view 
in all directions. 


Interior is beautifully upholstered in your 
choice of three materials, which are richly 
set off with trim features. Arm rests, door 
hardware and floor 
coverings all combine 
to form harmonious 
interiors. The instru- 
ment panel is a good / 1." S = 
example of modern 

functional design—it has the instruments all 
grouped around the speedometer and direct- 
ly in front of the driver. 





Interior body lights go on when any door is 
opened. The car is ventilated with clean, 
fresh air supplied under slight pressure to 
prevent closed-car drowsiness and to de-fog 
windows.Whena Mercury heater is installed, 
this new, built-in ventilation system provides 
fresh, warm air. 


All-New Lullaby Ride 


a Ns 
One of the most satis- é age ,-f a 
fying things about this = — . 
all-new car is the “Lul- - — 
laby Ride’’. This is the 
result of a lot of features being developed 
in a perfectly balanced relation to each 
other. The engine is well forward in the 
chassis. This in turn makes it possible to 








move the passengers into the “comfort 
zone’ between the front and rear axles. 
Coil springs in the independent front wheel 
suspension and long, self-lubricating, longti- 
tudinal rear springs are controlled by sensi- 
tive, soft-acting, telescopic shock absorbers. 
The low centre of gravity and ride stabilizer 
take the body “lean” out of road curves. 
The whole car rides on the new, big, low- 
pressure tires. 


The new, more powerful engine is mounted 
at just three points, where it rests on big, 
soft cushions of resilient rubber. 


All-New Ease of Control 


W ith the new, balanced 
feather-weight steer- = ¢ 

ing, road shock does a 

not reach the wheel. 

Here’s a car that steers 

in a straight line—without effort. Mercury's 
new hydraulic brakes have a self-energizing 
action which means they require very slight 
foot pressure. 





So that’s the story—or rather, just part of 
the storv—of the all-new Mercury. There 
are many more advancements—too many 
to mention them all. But when you see it, 
you'll know why thousands now are saying, 
“It’s Mercury for me!” 
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Confusion Over State Of Israel; 
Borders To Be Set By War? 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


to moral}, political and military 

issues in Palestine must by now 
present an almost impenetrable 
smoke-screen to the general reader 


Let us see if they cannot be clarified 
somewhat 

First, one must reconsider briefly 
how the United Nations came to 
make such a “mess” of the solution 
which it attempted 

The first step in this mishandling 
was the failure of the U. N.’s investi- 
gating commission to agree on a solu- 
tion. The majority favored partition; 
but a minority stood firmly against it. 
The partition dividing 
each of the pr states in 
Palestine three pieces, should 
have been enough to discredit such 
a plan, which presumed that people 
who could by no means live together 
politically could nevertheless live to 


alone, 


map 
oposed new 


into 


gether in everyday economic co- 
operation 
The second and most preposterous 


voting of 
provision 


U.N. 
tition without any 


move was the par- 


what- 








soever for enforcement, in defiance of 
all the experience of the mandatory, 
partly because of Zionist propaganda 
that the British had never been sin- 
cere in seeking a solution, that the 
Arabs were only bluffing in their 
opposition, and that anyway the 
Haganah could take care of them. 

Almost all serious American cor- 
respondents whose reports come to 
my attention testify that this plan for 
partition without enforcement was 
only put through over the warnings 
of many delegations, by the intensive 
lobbying of the Americans. 

Once partition was voted, the mis- 
handling was due as much to the 
limitations of the U. N. Charter as to 
the indecision of American policy. It 
is vital to realize that the U.N. 
Assembly can only recommend, and 


that far from having made a ‘de- 
cision” on the Palestine question 


which had the binding force of law 
on its members, it had made only a 
recommendation which could be im- 
plemented by the voluntary action of 
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the members-—-and the Arab states 
refused to do this—or enforced by 
the Security Council. 

Yet when the Security Council was 
called together to take up the grow- 
ing warfare which the partition re- 
commendation had unleashed in 
Palestine, the American delegation 
suddenly declared that the Council 
would be acting outside the charter 
if it used its power to enforce par- 
tition. It could only use force, they 
claimed, to deal with a threat to in- 
ternational peace, and to check this 
threat. 

What was going on at that time, 
the American claim implied, was 
only a “disturbance” or civil war, in- 
side a territory which had no sover- 
eignty and which was not even under 
the direct authority of the United Na- 
tions, as the League mandate had 
never been turned into a U.N. 
trusteeship. 


U.N. Had Not Taken Over 


This had not been done because 
Britain, who could have done it by 
submitting a trusteeship agreement 
to the Trusteeship Council, did not 
want to continue to bear the thank- 
less burden by herself, the United 
States would not share trusteeship 
under the Anglo-American Commis- 
sion Plan—the most promising one 
offered so far—and the Jews and 
Arabs wouldn't agree to a continuing 
trusteeship, both demanding imme: 
diate independence. 

When the mandate expired on Sat- 
urday, May 15, the last legal oppor- 
tunity of turning Palestine into a 
U.N. trusteeship passed. Indeed, 
Arab speakers maintained a filibuster 
in the U.N. Assembly that day until 
6.01 p.m. (one minute past midnight 
in Palestine) and celebrated when 
the mandate expired without trustee- 
ship being established. 

The situation in Palestine at this 
moment was that no state existed 
there, no other country held author- 
ity over the territory, and the U.N. 
held no trusteeship. It was a political 
vacuum. In this vacuum the Zionists 
erected a state of their own. It is 
a state mainly because they say it is 
and are willing to fight for it. No 
one else has set it up. 

Israel's new foreign minister, 
Moshe Shertok, says that the U.N. 
“decision” of last November 29 “con- 
ferred statehood on the Jews and 
Arabs of Palestine and gave them 
rights which they cannot be forced 
to renounce.” There appears to be 
little legal basis for this assertion. 
As I have shown, the U. N. never held 
Palestine under its trusteeship au- 
thority, the Assembly did not make a 
decision or an award but only a re- 
commendation, and the Americans 
have declared that the Security Coun- 
cil had not the right to enforce par- 
tition. 

What the Assembly’s recommenda 
tion really did was to provide an 
impetus which could not be, or was 
not, checked, an impetus which pro- 
duced a Jewish state on May 16. 


What Is State of Israel? 


So the Zionists say they have a 
state. No one gave them this terri- 
tory. If anyone could do that, it 
would have to be the Arabs who had 
lived there two thousand years be- 
fore the Zionists came, and they cer- 
tainly have not done so. Of course, 
the Zionists claim that the country 
is theirs because their ancestors oc- 
cupied it long ago, and that they have 
bought the land they till in Palestine 
(a very small fraction of the area 
they claim for their state) from the 
Arab inhabitants, often at exorbitant 
prices. 

But owning land is not the same 
thing as controlling a country. Jews 
own a great deal of property within 
the boundary of New York City, and 
through immigration now constitute 
one-third of the city’s population. 
3ut any claim that, on this account, 
they were entitled to take over full 
political control of, say, the Bronx 


and Brooklyn, two out of the five 
boroughs, would not get very far. 


Yet by their act of proclaiming the 
State of Israel, the Zionists claim the 
right to rule over 397,000 Arabs who 
live within the borders of their state 
(as against 538,000 Jews; another 
100,000 Jews live in Jerusalem, along 
with 105,000 Arabs, but this was to 
be put under an international re 
gime). 


“Within the borders of Israel”—but 
what and where are the borders of 
Israel? Its foreign minister, speaking 
before the U.N. Assembly on April 
27, declared that “the Jews will ac- 
cept nothing less than the area de- 
cided upon by the Assembly.” Yet in 
the proclamation of the Jewish State 
of Israel (New York Times, May 15) 
there is no mention of its borders. 

If these borders are those of the 
U.N. Palestine partition plan, then 
the Jews are aggressors against the 
Arab State of Palestine, by seizing 
Jaffa and Acre. But no one has de. 
clared an Arab State of Palestine. So 
against what, or whom, are the Jews 
aggressors? At least, it might be 
said, they are aggressors, equally 
with the Transjordanians, against the 
international trusteeship of Jerusa- 
lem, in trying to seize that city. But 
no one has set up the international 
trusteeship of Jerusalem. 

Ah, but—and here we are coming 
to something — the Arab League 
states are committing aggression 
when they attack and invade the new 
o 


May 29, 1942 
State of Israel, recognized } 
U.S., the Soviet bloc and thre 
U.N. members. That is proper! 
ered by the U.N. Charter, the | 
States delegates now say, and ¢ 
the U.N. should act with ful] 
of economic and military sanct 
a threat which it has not used 
fend Iran, Greece, Korea or 
slovakia. 

Forty-eight out of fifty-eig! 
members have not recogniz: at 
there is a State of Israel, hi ! 
So how can they declare an, t 
be an aggressor against it? 
the stand which the British 
maintaining their alliances ith 
Transjordan, Iraq and Egypi 

Now let us leave the sophi It 
is obviously out of practical] 
that the State of Israel h; en 
created—the very practical ac the 


Zionists in declaring it a sta ind 
will be sustained and establi It 
is not at all sure that by t me 
this process of defending an ib 
lishing has run its course t} in 
will be as m 


daries of Israel 
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nnn nnn er ee 


mende in the U.N. partition plan. 
Wh about, for example, those 
jrab ties of Jaffa and Acre? Their 
arab iabitants have fled; will they 
ever ¢ ne back? Will not these quar- 
ters b’ used to house the new Jewish 
immig xtion, which is to come in at 
qa pla: ed rate of 125,000 a year, up 
to a il of a million—according to 
the ne’ Israeli Minister of Immigra- 
tion? the course of the war will 
not t Zionists have to defend a 
muct ore compact and practical 
hound ‘y line than that of the three. 
piece oN. patchwork? And will not 
the a which they successfully de 
fend ome their state? 

Wha They Can Hold 


It i ich simple life-and-death de- 


mand: of strategy which justify their 
seizul if Arab Jaffa, cheek-by-jowl 
with ir capital Tel-Aviv; and Arab 
\ere, ist across the bay from their 
chief } ort of Haifa. It is the protec. 
tion o! their 100,000 fellow-Jews, and 
the devial to the Arab League of its 
nly s. id and practical base of opera- 
tions «© zainst the heart of their state 
which zoverns their effort to seize 
contro. of Jerusalem—which, besides, 
is Zion itself. 

Following this same line of prac- 
tical development, the seizure by the 
Egyptions of the whole southern area 
of the Negeb (very sparsely popu- 
lated, inough almost wholly by Arab 
bedouins, but allotted to the Jewish 


state under the U.N. plan to provide 
room for immigration), and seizure 
by the Syrians and Transjordanians 
of Jewish-assigned areas in the 
north-east, could become justification 
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for Jewish seizure of Arab areas in 
Central Palestine. 

Plainly put, what the Zionists can 
hold and defend in Palestine will be- 
come their new state. Their state has 
a name and a provisional govern- 
ment. It has not yet a territory. 

I think this clarifies to a great ex- 
tent the intensity of the Arab re- 
sistance. We have passed beyond the 
stage where they were forced, by the 
power of the mandatory, to accept 
Jewish immigrants as residents of 
Palestine. Now they are to be forced, 
by the power of Jewish arms, to ac 
cept the alienation of a piece of terri- 
tory which has been Arab-inhabited 
for two thousand years, and to allow 
400,000 of their people to pass under 
Jewish rule. 

The Zionist may feel that he is 
“going home” to Palestine, to which 
he has maintained his attachment 
through 60 generations, in one of the 
most remarkable exhibitions of tena 
city in human history. But to the 
Arab he is quite simply an invader, 
come to seize Arab land 

It is important for us to realize the 
depth and certainty of the Arab’s 
feelings about this. And it will help 
also to realize that the Revisionist 
Party in Palestine, with its military 
arm Irgun Zvai Leumi, have long 
claimed all of Transjordan as well 
as Palestine for the Jewish state, 
while even the more moderate Zionist 
Organization of America claimed un: 


der the Biltmore Program of May 
1942, a Jewish Commonwealth estab 


lished in the whole of Palestine. 
The Arabs will note the significance 
of the fact that the relatively moder- 


ate new Jewish Government of Israel 
does not lay down its frontiers in the 
proclamation of its existence. Could 
it, in face of the demands and aspira- 
tions of its youthful fighters, and 
especially of its extremists, accept 
the U.N. plan borders, renouncing 
the city of Zion and the rest of Pales- 
tine, not to speak of Transjordan? 


I have on my* desk before me a 
pamphlet handed out at the U.N 
only a few months ago by a “pro 


gressive” American Zionist organiza 
tion which demands: “Open the gates 


of Palestine! In one year the pro- 
visional government of the Jewish 


Republic will bring to Palestine one 
million of our people, and will lay 
the foundation for millions more to 
return to the Homeland in the years 
to come!” Arabs can read too. They 
know that these millions cannot be 
accommodated within the partitioned 
area assigned to the Zionists under 
the U.N. plan. They have heard the 
talk and read the pamphlets about 
accepting this partitioned area as a 
“bridgehead” for future expansion 


If U.S. Arms Israel 


My reason for putting the case in 
these plain terms is so that we will 
understand the Arab position, and not 
underestimate the probability that 
the Arab world will maintain the 
fight against what it terms an in 
vader, will never accept the stigma 
of being an “aggressor” itself, in try- 
ing to defend Arab lands, and will 
answer with bitter and enduring hos- 
tility any action by th> United States 
to send arms to the Jewish state and 


CANADA, LIMITED ° 


thus effectively back it against the 
Arab world. 

Anyone who wishes to confirm this 
on far greater authority than mine 
should read the fascinating and au- 
thentic description of the Arab world 
as it really is today, and not as it is 
fancied from movies or romantic 
travelogues, given in Freya Stark’s 
account of her wartime work and 
travels in the Middle East, “East is 
West” (Musson, $4.00), reviewed here 
some time ago. 

Certainly it is one possible policy 
for the Americans to back the State 
of Israel to the hilt with arms and 
diplomacy. If followed through con. 
sistently, it is entirely possible that 
the Zionists could conquer and hold 


most of Palestine and Transjordan 
and build up a strong, and for the 
near future, unassailable modern in 


dustrial state there. 

But such a policy would speed the 
consolidation and modernization of 
the Arab world as nothing else could 
do. It would assure the hostility of 
this world towards the United States, 
(and its oil concessions in the Middle 


East). It would drive a_ rankling 
wedge between the Americans and 


the British, who have a deeper under 
standing of the Middle East and a 
natural affinity to the independent- 
minded Arab, and resent the accusa 
tions and the terroristic attacks 
which the Zionists have turned 
against them, the architects and pro- 
tectors of the National Home 
The Jewish state, would 
its natural market in the Arab world 
It would find it very difficult to make 
its economy, always subsi 
dized by Zionists self 
sustaining Established by 


too lose 


heavily 
abroad da 
one force, 
this state can only be maintained by 
force, the will of the Arabs 
who border it on three sides and will 
always greatly outnumber it 

How it is possible to return 
operation, the only basis on which the 
two live together in 
hich could have been 
both, is so easy to 
any more. The tragedy is that, 
at a time when more and more people 
are seeing that only wider unity and 


against 


to co 
peoples can 
and one \ 


so fruitful to 


peace, 
not 


see 


cooperation can save civilization. both 
oi these peoples who had so little 
of the virus of nationalism in them 


infected with its most ex 


exclusive form 


have 


treme ana 


peen 
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Do Electors Still Like with his tongue as he must have been premiership. He told of a patient ary mind would recall them, |); 
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lose one thing certain is that about the accomplishments of his ‘Tommy Douglas inflection it makes incorporated in the “obit” assembled No one can express the yi if 
he'll give the electors some good government. But his principal, hour- quite a hit and few of his listeners by Canadian Press on the man who Tommy Douglas better than 


laughs. He’s a humorist and de- 
bater with few equals in Cana- 
dian politics, and some of his 
unusual tub-thumping methods 
are outlined in this sketch of the 
Dominion’'s only socialist premier. 


Pen IODICALLY in Canada a meet 
yusiness and professional 

st of whom have little in 

! ) with socialism, is ente1 
tained by a pint-sized _ socialis 
premier from the west whose wit, ti 


not his political preachings, they find 
is refreshing as a spring breeze. 
Tommy Douglas of Saskatchewan 
rives his humor not only the slap- 
stick touch of Bob Hope but that 
subtle twist which can stir even the 
intellectual heavyweight. I saw him 
action in Toronto recently and 
witnessed the strange spectacle of a 
squad of that _ hard-boiled 
breed. the newspaper reporter, re- 
peatedly erupting with explosive 
aughter because of the verbal antics 


whole 





of this onetime Baptist minister. 

t’s something I've never before 
witnessed in 15 years of newspaper 
work, and if laughs win votes Mr 
Douglas can face his electors this 
y ) ext without fear 

I knew Tommy Douglas from 
earlier contacts in Regina and I’d 
seen him in action at prairie meet- 
ings, at which he’d also dispensed 
t quite liberally. But I had 
tl that these were something 
he reserved for his own _ private 
political preserve of Saskatchewan. 


['o the contrary, I believe that To- 
ronto has seen him at his best be- 
iuse as he matures, his humor like 
od cheese improves. Yet he is, by 
parliamentary yardsticks, still only 
1 youngster, though a veteran of 13 
1 politics. He was a federal 
member for nine of them until he 
resigned to fight for and win the 
Saskatchewan premiership four 


ars ago. By any standard of 
neasure, at 43 he’s still only barely 
his prime, and he unquestionably 
will, as one of the country’s top 
morists continue to- entertain 


idians for many years to come 


Political Climates 


-up In arrangements 
was called on to face within one 

i oratorical trial in 
Toronto recently two luncheon 
speeches at the Canadian and Em 
I ; ‘he first was ably deliv 
ered and well received. He possibly 
was a little subdued when facing the 
liscriminating audience of Toronto's 
Empire Club at noon a‘few days 
But he felt no such bridling 
during the evening 
the same day, he was invited to 
invade the precincts of Premier 
Drew's own riding of High Park to 


intiuence wnen, 





PREMIER T. C DOUGLAS 


long remarks were prefaced with at 
least half an hour of pure, unadul- 
terated wise-cracking about anything 
at all and nothing in particular. It 
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SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


Complete Weed-Killing Kit 


5-oz. bottle**Green Cross’’ Weed-No-More 


enough to do 1,250 sq. ft.) Reg 
Green Cross Weed-No-More 


Sprayer (as illustrated). Reg. 


Total Value 


the weeds will be gone... 


Automatic 


will easily forget about the accident 
legislation. Speaking of his govern- 
ment’s health legislation, he recalled 
a visit to a provincial mental hospi- 


(Quick-Penetrating BUTYL ESTER of 2,4-D) 






LOOK FOR THE BIG 


value $ so 
value $s 59 
$1. 34 *Reg'd trade mark 


BOTH FOR ONLY QOF 


At your hardware, seed, drug or departmental store. 


ON EVERY CAN 


Douglas. He sees the King 
ment as “the choreboy of thé 
interests.” To critics of Sas 
wan’s increased expenditu 


once was a printer’s devil in Winni- 
peg, for which he still holds a union 
card. But he doesn’t need any gag 
writers, because he spaces and places 
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GREEN CROSS 5% DDT HOUSEHOLD 
SPRAY — One application rids your home of 
flies, mosquitoes and other insects for 8-10 
weeks. Spray walls, ceilings, upholstery . 
clothes, too, to eliminate moths. Will not stain... 
leaves no unpleasant odour. Apply with the new 
Green (cross Hydraulic-Aerosol Sprayer. 


GREEN CROSS DDT FLOWER SPRAY— 
Saves your flowers and plants from aphids, 
thrips, leaf hoppers and other destructive pests. 
Ideal for glads, mums and roses. One ounce 
makes four gallons of spray, enough to kill 
a whole army of pests... costs only 30¢. 





“TANTOO” INSECT REPELLENT CREAM 
—Enjoy the garden, beach or backwoods without 
being bothered by black flies, mosquitoes and 
other buzzing and biting insects. Colourless, 
edourless Tantoo cream keeps them awcy 
4-6 hours. Also prevents sunburn, aids natural 
tan. 2Y2-oz. size 57¢. 





GUARD (Extra 
Strength Derris Dust) — A powerful garden 
dust containing 50% more Rotenene than 
ordinary Derris Dusts. Regular will protect 
pe vegetables from sucking and chewing 
nsects. Non-poisonous. Economical, too. —. 
ready-to-use in handy pumper-gun package, 50 


THE CANADA PAINT CO. 
LIMITED 


THE MARTIN-SENOUR CO. 
LIMITED 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
OF CANADA LIMITED 
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30,000,000 to $46,000,000 a year 
is government took office, he 

replies: “It takes more 
to run a boat that’s going 
ace than one that’s tied to the 


member of the House of Com- 
rom 1935 to 1944 he was both 
ind admired as a debater, and 
ined for one of his opponents, 
essive Conservative member, 
him the highest compliment, 
being “the best debater in the 


nan Year Bout 


members will agree that he 
lly won that title in his 
n year in the House in a 
ith no less astute a debater 
griculture minister James 

one who sometimes also 
n accepted as the House’s 
mind in a sizzling debate. 
usually the opposition of 
e’s most severe agricultural 
vas enthusiastically blasting 
irdiner’s department when 
ited by a question from the 
“What do you know about 
You’re not a farmer.” 
back across the floor, the 
C.C.F. member shot an an- 
vhich has now become a 
wisecrack. ‘‘No,” he said, 
r laid an egg either but I 
nore about an omelette than 
that laid the egg!’ 


° 


al of Canada’s daily press, 
‘ting to use his own words 


yn curtain of misinformation” 
Saskatchewan, Douglas is 
eneugh not to let this influ- 


ealings with individual report 
ers. He 
friends 
ind within five minutes of an intro- 


juctior 


accepts and trusts them as 
until one proves otherwise, 


a representative of even so 


ew a newspaper as the Toron 


to Globe and Mail calls him ‘“*Tom 
my” 

His intimacy with the press is 
noticeably similar to that of the 
federal Health and Welfare Minis 

Hon. Paul Martin. Scanning the 
ouglas ‘““Who’s Who” summary, on: 
nds that these men were two ot 
le three Canadian delegates to the 
youth conference of the League of 
Nations in 1936 
love of an Audience 

Tommy Douglas looks like a 
schoo! teacher and maybe it’s just as 
Well for the educational advance 
ment of some classroom that he's 
not, ‘cause with his love of an 
audience and the opportunity on the 
platf for verbal kibitzing, there 
Would be little chance for study 
under his tutelage. His best work 
outsid’ of public speaking, is prob 
bly «complished in the privacy of 
his of'ice. Platforms can be so dis 
tractin.g, 

He nce had an opportunity for a 
57,000 a year professorship at the 
Unive sity of Chicago, after he had 
lectu there during the summer of 
1938 1 social ethics and _ inter. 
Natio affairs. But he chose to re- 
main ith the fledgling C.C.F. party, 
Whos: ‘birth certificate,” the Regina 
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The ban on gasoline for British sport 
_ Mcreasing sailing's popularity. 
‘cture taken in 


Poole harbor, Dorset 
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manifesto of 1933 he had, as a dele- 
gate, a share in drafting. But after congratulating the winner, 

He was minister at Calvary Bap- Liberal H. E. Eaglesham, he made 
tist Church in Weyburn, Sask., in the the typical remark: “Just as the 
early 1930’s when he organized the whale said when he swallowed 
Independent Labor Association, Jonah, you can’t keep a good man 
about the same time as a similar down.” So a year later he moved on 
body was formed in Rosetown by M. up—as C.C.F. now—to win in the 


the Saskatchewan legislature in 1934. 


J. Coldwell, now national C.C.F. federal field and has not tasted de- 
leader. These two groups amalga- feat since. 

mated into the Saskatchewan Inde- 

pendent Labor party which later Debating and Preaching 


joined with the United Farmers to 
form the Farmer-Labor party, which 
in turn later changed its name to the 
GG. 

Douglas met defeat in his first 
try, as a Farmer-Labor candidate for 


His flair for debating developed at 
Brandon College, which he entered 
in 1924 after deciding to give up 
printing for preaching. He helped pay 
his way with preaching assignments 





ow the worlds 





in rural Manitoba. About the same 

time as he got his first charge, at PSYCHO-ANALYZED 
Weyburn in 1930, he debated on the 7OU stare at my face 

only Canadian team to defeat Bri- \ 1 

tish Empire teams. 

His interest in politics suddenly 
blossomed while studying sociology 
for a Ph.D. at McMaster University. 
Previously he’d written a thesis on 
mental hygiene and public health for 
his M.A. A thesis on ‘the subnormal 
family” which took him to Chicago 
and brought him into close contact I 
with undernourished workers gave 
him the clue as to the way in which 
he would direct his political labors 

. toward improving the lot of such 
people. CLARA BERNHARD 


With eye analytical, 
And seek to displace 
My thought parenthetical 


I hear your advice, 

Am convinced it is cleve! 
Secured at great price 
But I'll follow it never 


don’t want to conform! 
Being queer and erratic 
Is more fun than the norn 
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HEY'RE both true Parker 51's . . identical in styling, in 
in fine precision craftsmanship. So take your 


performance, | | 
tor birthdays and anniversaries. 


choice. A pertect gift 
If you prefer a shorter, more compact W riting instrument, then 
the new demi-size “SL” is just the pen for you. It’s less than 5 
inches in length, so that it clips neatly to a woman's handbag in 
an upright position. Fits even a man’s shallow shire pocket. 
Like the famous regular Parker “51,” the jewel-like demt-size 
offers a wide range of individualized custom points. You choose 
the point that fits your needs —and helps you write your best. 
Remember: for these pens alone, new Parker Super brome Ink 


has been created. This remarkable new ink the most brilliant 


} 


, ; a1 : 
permanent Writ fluid ever created —~actually dries aS WU u’riles 


oO 

~ 
1 
| 
i 


in 
And only the “5 is designed to use it satistactorily. 


Your Parker dealer will gladly show you both the regular and 
the new deni-size Parker “51.” Choice of distinctive colours: 
Black, Cordovan Brown, Blue Cedar, Dove Gray. Gold-filled 
Cap Pen — $18.00; Gold-filled Cap Pencil — $9.00; Gold-filled 
Cap Set — $27.00; Lustraloy Cap Pen — $15.00; Lustraloy Cap 
Pencil —- $0.00; Lustraloy Cap Set — $21.00. 


PARKER PEN CQ., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


( ? ) 
NEW! anhon WpoLcHome Gul 
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FOR THE PARKER ‘“*S1'' ONLY Ve 
Super [ ant, supe « nent es W es Ch ¢ y 5 MIC. 
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16 SATURDAY NIGHT May 29, 1945 Me 
| LAA TCT AAO LL ACD AL OL LA LAOS ~ — 
saw it, beginning from the night be ness of man, and of the supreme ing chapter on the miracle , re 
oe a oe fore she sailed from Murmansk.” importance of the physical sciences Lady of Fatima (1917), whi in a 
Cerner se cee reer When the ship sailed she carried as agencies of progress. None of impair the  book’s effect tis 
not only a small guard of three’ these, of course, have any connec- among Protestant readers, a: mn 
) P; J TI Th ° British soldiers, mounted over a_ tion with Christianity, and Mgr. it is at least partially aime jy |. 
Ya a y ~ special bit of the cargo, but her skip- Sheen holds that to the extent to which is probably included i: 
I ostw _ ne : ust ung per and part of the crew were veter- which they have prevailed the the miracle involves a proph: hat 
| fF ) t ) ans of a. and eee modern world has abandoned Chris- ‘Russia will be converted an | 
oe I Ss P | S days in the China seas. Fresently  tijanity in fact even if adhering to era of peace will be given the 
. — cain eae ie Saiers Steere cones eae it in name. There is a curious clos- world.” " 
GALE WARNING—by Hammond Innes 5th March, 1945, with the loss of ne ee oe mie ge (oma ° a 
i N ; é S c c « Sc s Pe@S 1 (ee 
—Collins—$2.75 twenty-three lives. She was in con I IN UW OU AKT AN TN TA TN TN TN TNT TIN TOT TN TN BUDA \ 


ve : a ade an elaborate plan to simu- 

; : se sla voy and her position at the time of had made an elaborate ple 
\VERY now and then, at fairly rare . : Ss Avinkatalsy ) late a war-time sinking and to beach 
: the sinking was approximately 300 . 5 aed 
4 intervals, there appears a simple miles northwest of Tromso the ship on an inaccessible northern 
book which is wholly satisfying in ‘ce , , . Mav. 1946 island. How this evil plan was ac- 
; ; O Nee" Yet, on the 16th of May, 1946 : be 5 
both its aim and achievement. “Gale complished—-with the loss of twenty- 
three innocent lives—and how the 
evil was finally frustrated just after 
war's end by three survivors is the 
gripping adventure which Hammond 
Innes tells. It is, in a minor way, a 

seafaring epic. 


oe ee , just over a year later—the Naval 
Warning” is such a book. It is bas! W /T station near Oban picked up an 
cally a good yarn and the fact that it gog from a vessel describing herself 
is imaginatively constructed and well 4. the Trikkala. Shortly afterward, 
written is in pleasing contrast TO thi, vessel radioed information that 
left no doubt as to her identity. It 
was the Trikkala. In view of the 


many “popular” novels. It investi 
gates neither sloppy sex nor sloppier 
psvchology: in fact it leans somewhat 


iportance o -r cargo, an £ iral . . 
backward in its sparse characteriza. ‘™Portance of her cargo, an Acmira Triumphant Trio 
ty tug was sent out to bring her in, 





tion as contrasted with the pace of NGnetocevs Pa TTT a: ne 
the narrative. Men will like it very 2nd for two days there was hardly Corporal Vardy, the O.C.T.U. can : 
Tne Malle ae : . didate, the cheerful cockney gunner ms 





much but that will not prevent wo 1 person in the country who was not 





Cook and the Scots girl from near “Old Houses at Reareey . Beatty R.C. 





men from re 5 speculating on the mystery of her : ‘ as 

a <i h 5 7 cats } at tic ; tienes , : Oban are the trio who triumph over Framed size 15” x 18”—$75 Pl 
ere is the beginning of the book dramatic reappearance. the Shakespear : Nantain « ml 

re Shakespeare-quoting Captain and uv 
i i > > } > e > sé ve - > . ~ 1) y neo , > ‘ ‘ 5 ‘sd 
and the skeleton of the tale. it . oer — a a ors of the his assorted accomplices and in so do- DO YOU OWN A GOOD PAINTING? a \ 
~ 4 t } of eo . > :j rc y are yi f mae z a. 
starts with a brief notice in a British eon me I ge i cea} sang Por ing they manage to cover quite a bit Many collectors of fine paintings have found that Art collecting ai 
ty sf Ne} se 3 oc “C } 7 : 1g 

rade paper: i who sent ou ns ; rom tne 171 of the English countryside. For this, lt-edped 0 
“The SS. Trikkala, a freighter of kala in May, 1946. po spinon gl I as for the eek, Temes han & very tie not only enriches life but is also a sound gilt-edged investme nt bal 
~~ + r ‘ — : “ ’ ‘ oaia’s ins 7 se rap : sCa, . aS « A, | 
’ 5,000 tons, was mined and sunk on have set out here the full story as I feeling; he can paint in the atmos- You will enjoy a visit to the Laing Galleries where you will al tar 
a ways find a large and interesting col © paint b 

! phere of such separated places as se be enddisn, British iat tae pean Pict sent : 
: Falmouth, Dartmoor, London, Dun- practically anywhere. Prompt ttirely satisfied = 





staffnage Castle and the Western 
Isles and Canadians who know these 
places will realize the vividness of his 
reporting. At the same time he is a 
master of incident and circumstance. 
There is a court-martial episode 
| which will delight equally the follow 
ers of civilian court-room technique 
and military technicians; lovers of 
small ships and larger ones will also 
sense his feeling of being at home. 
“a Plot is tightly woven and all the 
| | he safe and efficient operation of power pieces are neatly tied together. The 
i 
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( Me nN wi [pe firs? pt portunity or 
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LAING GALLERIES 
“Pictures for Lasting Pleasure” 

60 BLOOR ST. EAST, TORONTO 5, ONT. 
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, : , story moves without effort and with- 
plant equipment and boilers is promoted out lameness: the fact that it was 
serialized in a U.S. magazine as 
‘“Maddon’s Rock” is, for all its Eng- 
; ; lish background, a tribute to those 
Our experts are trained in the exacting work to who selected it. “Gale Warning” is 
not, nor is it intended to be, a literary 
masterpiece. It is just one of the 
best adventure stories to be published 
in some time, More Hammond Innes 
will be exceedingly welcome 





by regular inspection. 





Gor Discriminating 
Guests | 


Rest and relax in cool comfort at the $ 
Enjoy your favourite sport—the luxur 


complete rest—the finest cuisine and 


which we assign them. And they are available too, 


for aiding policyholders in times of emergency. 


teous service. The Sunset is modern thr | 


Spoiled By Haste 


q Ask your agent or broker for details. ft thm. By B. K. SANDWELL 


COMMUNISM AND THE CONSCIENCE 
OF THE WEST—by Fulton J. Sheen 
—McClelland & Stewart—$3.00. 

pas is one of the most annoying 

books we have lately seen. Mer. 


out with large airy rooms for cool co 
in hot summer weather—central heating | 
the occasional chilly night. Literature 





quest. 


The SUNSET HOTEL Open for the season June 24 


| GODERICH, ONTARIO Early reservations advisable | 


The Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Co. of Canada et, he ee Oe 


806 The Bank of Nove ELM: he ee thinkers of contemporary America, 
ap OE eae ae ee oe) in his special field, and his book 
contains much light on the Roman 
Catholic attitude towards the great 
new heresy of the era. But he is 
also a very busy man, and we sus- 
pect that he dictated much of it and 
has not bothered to see it through 
the press. What is the meaning of 
the statement that Sorokin believed 
that our period is “at the end of 
sensate culture?” Why is Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon described as “Lord 
Gray?” The reference to “the 
eighteenth century idea that man in 
his moral actions should be different 
to other - worldly considerations” 
ought to read “indifferent,” which is 
not at all the same thing. The allies 
did not “in World War II choose to 
fight in alliance with one form of 
totalitarianism;” they began their 
taucht to live with others. to disci fight against two forms in some 
Your Son . pline his emotions and impulses measure of alliance with one-an- 
to accept the responsibilities that other, and when one of these turned 

Hiths senbiiedl Thealie lonnied to attack the other they could hard- 


24 Hours yn the shores of Lake Ontario ly help accepting the second as a 
. 5 te co-belligerent. And it is difficult to 


lege provides a happy 7 ; : 
Know what Mgr. Sheen has in his 
; mind as “liberalism” whe says 
a Da i  inbsor wad olden wade wad mind a iber i m” hen he Says 
\- veiinn Gauek el hat he means “historical liberalism 
obbies > regul yart of thie } 

Ses with its roots in the seventeenth 

or illustrated pros ar ws j j 
Head century or even earlier, which in the 
stitial economic order became capitalism, 
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His tail droops. He lies listless in a job, work quickly and dependa! 0 
far corner. Nothing spreads misery knocking out pereeies. Both 5' <4 
around a household like a dog too SHOT and Puppy Capsules é 
weak to frolic. That’s what worms been thoroughly tested for effe . 
can do to your dog —and he needs__ness on all breeds. You can ! W 
your help. up worm treatments with Sergs . 

Sergeant's reliable SURE SHOT Vitamin Capsules and build up 
Capsules are specially made for dog’s resistance to further tr 


vironment. A diversits 


q 
\ 





eo aie ak a ee : Sees here ; worming full-grown dogs. They are Sergeant’s 19 Dog Care Prod “'s 
n the political order nationalism, in safe and gentle on the dog, but they were developed after careful © “5 
the social order secularism, and kill worms fast and testing by consulting v . 


For pups, and small dogs weighing _narians. For 73 years, high stand. ds 
less than ten pounds, Sergeant’s’ of reliability have made Serge: 
Puppy Capsules do the same sure’ a name dog owners trust 


which by reaction today has become 
totalitarianism.” 
All the same Mgr. Sheen’s main 


leb sion, a ae ee 
i. argument, that three great funda- 
2 cm ’ = 


Training and caring for your dog can be easy and pleasant. Sergeant's 
FREE Dog Book is ful! of useful facts on both. Ask for your copy at drug 





mentai deas of nineteenthn-ce “"y . : ® : 
c - : ne ; * sip : nth-century or pet store, or write Sergeant's Dog Medicines, Ltd., Malton, Ontario. 
} J. A. M. Bell A kville Western society have become un 
sat ' . 
Ete Headmaster Ontario tenable, or in his phrase are being e 
; liquidated, is extremely interesting ex eants 
irr rtant. The ideas are those 
A tmpartant. “The ieee ann thew 4 9 DOG CARE PRODUCTS 
of laissez-faire, of the natural good- 
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L. A. MACKAY 


a $T OF GOETHE—by Barker Fairley— 
Oxf -$4.50 
PROSE 1D POETRY — by Alice Meynell — 


Cla rwin — $3.75 


ALICE YNELL — by Viola Meynell — Clarke, 
ftowi $3.25. 

THE JES RECONCILED — by Samuel C. 
Che University of Toronto Press—Saunders 


one of the most in 
and perhaps the most 
envia of the great figures of the 
ninete ath century. He lived in rea 
f ‘comfort, enjoying the respect 
ind ction of a large circle; his 
like in creative and critical 
s, Was unusually keen and 
ve; his circumstances per 
1im to give free exercise to 
variety of interests, and he re 
ain his mental and bodily vigor 
to an advanced age. Yet none per- 
1aDs those who played an impor- 
tant { enduring part in the Euro- 
ture of the nineteenth century 
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GENEVA BOMBAY 


ROME LISBON 
ATHENS MADRID 
reservations see your local 


el agent or T.W.A. ticket office, 
1409 Peel St., Montreal. 


PHONE 
MARQUETTE 5508 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 


VU EM. EUROPE - AFRICA ASIA 


rgaret Galloway's new book vividly 






ys the Europe that was and 
ever be again. It deserves a place 
y home.” 

Rt. Hon. Stuart Garson 


of a mother 
Children will 
too young [to 


tten with the 
fr tamily at 
it, including 





intimacy 
home 
those 
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Stimulating Warmth 
New Study of Goethe 


is less well known to modern English 
readers. 

Barker Fairley’s masterly “Study 
of Goethe” presents a clear and order 
ly survey of the development of this 
prolific and many-sided genius in the 
varied environments to which it so 
whole-heartedly responded. What is 
more Important for the general read 
er, the study transmits or re-kindles 
the enthusiasm that contact with 
Goethe’s mind has hardly ever failed 
to arouse. 

With certain aspects of the poet's 
long and often slow development, 
particularly his political attitude, or 
lack of attitude, and his classical en 
thusiasm, the biographer finds him 
self in little sympathy. As might be 
expected, the chapters dealing with 
these aspects carry the least convic 
tion; only here is one inclined to 
wonder whether the critic has quite 
maintained touch with his author 
But Mr. Fairley resists with admir- 
able success the common temptation 
of biographers, to impose their own 
unity on the subject of their study, 
rather than to seek his unity in his 
work and life. This self-denial is 
particularly valuable in dealing with 
a volatile and vigorous genius who 
was passionately consistent with him- 
self at any given moment, but not 
necessarily for two moments together 
who was promptly and deeply _in- 
fluenced by the thoughts and feelings 
of those about him, and by the physi- 
cal environment in which he moved, 
but whose reactions to external stim. 
uli took stubbornly and intensely per 
sonal forms. 


The Whole Man 


Through his appreciation 
importance of Goethe’s scientific in 
terests in the formation of his 
thought, Mr. Fairley is able to dem- 
onstrate a deep and real unity in 
Goethe’s response to the world about 
him, an attitude “at once personal 
and supra-personal,” demanding a fu 
sion, alike in scientific and in artistic 
work, of the objective and the subjec- 
tive approach. Only the mature 
Goethe and for Goethe maturity 
came late—was consciously aware of 
this ideal, yet in a sense it was im- 
plicit in the very volatility of his 
protracted adolescence and his long 
search for stability; he was learning 
to think and feel, in as full a measure 
as he could, not with a part, but with 
the whole of himself. 

Mr. Fairley’s study sheds not 
light, but a stimulating warmth; even 
those to whom Goethe is little more 
than a name may find their attention 
held and rewarded; those who 
studied the poet will return to him 
with fresh interest and understand- 
ing. Readers who have no German, or 
not enough, 
quotations on which 
turns translated into 
matic English. 
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of the 


only 


the 
clear 


argument 
and idio 


Quiet Felicity 


The centenary of Alice Meynell’s 
birth was happily marked by the pub 
lication of a volume of her selected 
poems and essays, under the title 
“Prose and Poetry.’ Despite the 
quiet felicity of expression, and the 


of her 
on 


controlled intensity 


it is unquestionably her 


that her reputation must chiefly rest, 
are sufficient to secure her 


and these 
a high and an enduring place in Eng 
lish letters In them the 
reader finds, as her own 
did, “remarkable qualities of wit, dis 
cernment, and compression,” ‘‘com 
bined grace of manner and 
ot thought,” and recognizes with 
light a writer “witty, generous, 
a certain austerity of spirit, 
example of the original distin 
guished from the eccentric mind.” 
The selection 
is admirably broad 
tive 


de 


as 


and 


and precise observation, with a deli 
cacy and sympathy that never degen 
erate in softness or 


have 


will be pleased to find the 


best verse, 


essays 


modern 
generation 


sanity 
with 


perfect 


given in this volume 
representa- 
Her essays on people and places 
ire masterly examples of vivid, subtle, 


sentimentality. In 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


her literary criticism, though her en.- 
thusiasm could sometimes lead her 
into generous errors in her estimate 
of contemporary work, the alert read 
er is constantly delighted by incisive 
good sense, accurate taste, and a con 
stant respect for evidence, never over- 
awed by a reputation or an accepted 
opinion. Her own style was easy, 
clear, vigorous, and precise; indeed, 
it may be doubted whether any critic 
ever felt more keenly or transmitted 
more effectively the refined and 
athletic pleasure of accuracy. “To 
my mind,” she wrote, “the slightest 
touch of exaggeration should be got 
rid of once and forever from litera 
ture.” Her own writing is high justi 
fication of this ideal 


Casual Emphasis 


The memoir by her daughter, Viola 
Meynell, is, as its title implies, more 
a collection of anecdotes, letters, and 


the testimonies of friends than a for 
mal biography. The intention is 
rather narrative tian _ interpretive, 
though copious quoiations are given 
trom the verses end The 
scheme is chronologizal; the selection 
of material and the distribution of 
emphasis seem at times rather casual 
than carefully thougkt out. Both the 
approach and the style may seem a 
little lax in comparison with those of 
Alice Meynell; but the account has 
the merit of keeping its attention 
steadily fixed on its subject, and the 


essays. 








advantage of long and intimate ac 
quaintance, It is not an outstanding 
work of biography, but does contrib 


ute a great deal of interesting infor 
mation about a very fascinating pe1 
son. 

Professor Chew’s Alexander Lex 
tures on the visual imagery that un 
derlay and accompanied the literary 
treatment of the virtues of Truth 
Justice, Mercy and Peace in the Eng 


lish Renaissance have been published 
in an attractive book with brief but 
informative notes, and excellently 
reproduced _ illustrations Allegory, 
which was for centuries a serious and 
even popular form of art, has now 
become little more than one of the 
curiosities of literature Professo} 
Chew ranges easily and lightly over 
1 broad field of imagery, tracing the 
main lines of development clearly 
through a wealth of detail, that vivid 


ly illustrates the popular and literary 
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MARITIMES LETTER 





Political Omens Appear in N.B.; 
The Archbishop Who Attracts 


By ERNEST BUCKLER 


Bridge foun, N.S 
os N.B.’s_ legislature  precipi- 
tated no really major issues may 
mean that rumors of a_ provincial 
election this year are well-founded. 
It may also mean that the govern- 
ment is keeping its platform up its 
sleeve, so that the Opposition will 
have no chance to spike it in 
advance 

Election omens may also explain 
the Opposition’s persistent needling 
of the government’s general policies 
and record, so hot sometimes that 
even Premier MacNair was flushed 
out in defence. This was particularly 
evident in criticism of the govern- 
ment’s practice of showing an an- 
nual current surplus. Opposition 
Leader Mackay saw these surpluses 
as a deficit in sheep's clothing, while 
the overall debt snowballed to what 
is probably the largest per capita in 
the Dominion. (“But do tell us,” the 
covernment countered, “how we can 
spend more money on public ser 
vices, as you urge and cut our debt 
at the same time. Besides, who 
started the thing?’’) 

A similar battle raged in the 
P.E.I. legislature, which showed a 
surplus of only $36,000, it’s true, but 
overall liabilities of a million 





half. Criticism of “book” sur- 
there was not without a cer 
gional flavor Opposition 
MacMillan suggested frank 


lv, if we put on our best sult every 





time we meet the public how can 
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S sSUuDSIaINgG Ver wnat to i nim 
He doesn't otice whethe you Cal 
Y av r Graces r t 
I don't worry, ick out titles 
t says His favorite press lescrip 
tion seems to be Ar linary mar 
v he ittracts ordinal pe é re 
him 
That's not to say that he is an 
rdinary man, except as one may be- 
come an ordinary man in the true 
sense Dy first becoming an extra 


ordinary one ir that the ordinary 


man is attracted to him immediately. 
He lacks entirely that ,excruciating 
camaraderie which is so often the 
subtlest form of condescension. He 
has visited with woodsmen and miners 
(his attitude is, why not?). But to 
strive for the impression that he and 
simple men are spontaneous buddies 
(“No, I don’t think I ever actually 
cut down a tree’) simply doesn’t 
occur to him. 

In fact, the first Impression is one 
of severity. He is kind but, if you 
like, tough. Saintly if you like (“I 
knew my calling when I was nineteen, 
and I've never had a moment's doubt 
about it since’), but with nothing of 
the frosty piety which embalms. 
Beneath the thick silver hair which 
in photographs makes him appear 
far older than he looks in the flesh, 
his ruddy face is firm, as if a steady 
charge of forcefulness kept on leash 
the normal play of expression. His 
glance can be as stripping as radar. 
He looks as if he could run a business. 
Any business. 

It’s not until his humor is kindled 
that all this changes. He’s not a wit, 
but he Knows what's really funny. 


The moment the part grin, part boyish 


twinkle (something else no_ photo- 
graph shows) starts, it dissolves the 
whole scaffolding of sternness and 
you can come right in. When the 
ordinary man sees that, he is at- 
tracted 

The paradox that he looks as much 
like a football player as a bishop is 
only apparent. He was one—every 
one of his husky 172 pounds is still 
tackle-taut-—-and he’s had a go at all 
the other sports. It is significant 
that when he left Trinity College, 
University of Toronto, he was pres- 
ented with not the usual functionless 
engraved platter, but a set of golf 


CiuDds 
No Mr. Chips 
Mavbe that’s why he gets along so 


well with men, and with youth. 
Speaking of his vears as Dean of 
Men Students at Trinity, he says, “I 

shes with students, but I 


f ff the handle and said an 

nerv Ww i I wasn’t sorry for after 
is. | 1use I always found a 
fundamental mmon sense in vouth, 
that xpress itself, if not fussed 
I n't believe in fussing over 


He was no whimsical Mr 

summons to “Freddie’s” 
son ne’s idea of a tea- 
it he was the sort of guy 

instinctively when the 
1 that a_ technical 
ne should be invi 


spot in his memory 
irticularly his 
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BOOKS ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


Goubbels Tells the Truth for Once 
And Looks Also at the Future 





By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


TH: COEBBELS DIARIES — edited by 
Lou: Lochner—Doubleday—$4.50. 
‘H|\.E memoirs are coming out 

\\ ick and fast on our side 

these days, we have the _ private 


nape of only one of the leading 
figure. on the German side of the 
war hat a story it is, too, of the 
findil and publication of the 
‘gebh: Is’ diaries! Dumped by the 


s into a courtyard to burn 
vhile they carried off the filing 


ses «probably a large part was 
ne The remainder turned up at 
, junik-dealer’s, where again the 
indinzss had been found to repre- 
sent the real value, and the paper 
ontenis been bundled for salvage. 
Sor German happened to notice 
the rare quality of the paper, and 


» wasteful triple type-spacing and 
Tur that they might be impor- 


tant. After passing through three 
Gern hands they reached an 
Ame} n Who showed them = to 
Louis Lochner, long-time A.P. corre 
spondent in Germany before the 
al 

It must have been some job to 
sort out the 7,000 pages, unnumbered 
and all jumbled up by this time. Only 


the years°1942 and 1943 were left, 
lavs and weeks were missing here 
nd there, and there was one gap of 
alf a year. Yet this account from 
nside the Nazi high command was 
vell worth publishing. Perhaps it is 
ly interesting to one who 
{ Goebbels in action so often 
from 1932 on, and spent a dozen 
years fighting his propaganda. 
Lochner has made a free transla 
n from Goebbels’ pungent and 
German into American idiom, 
and interspersed notes where neces 
ry. He can quote with satisfaction 
Goebbels’ personal attack on him, 
ie American correspondents 
i been allowed to leave Germany 
d reached Lisbon with their 





Haw Haw’s Style 


In this same entry (a single day’s 
dicta 1 ran up to 85 pages) we find 
Goebb-ls keen about a_plan_ for 
occullist. propaganda, for which he 
delice { the English and Americans 


wou fall. For this, he said, “we 
ssing Nostradamus into ser 

Vice iin.” At this time he believed 
his bi adeast propaganda to Britain 
very effective, “though an 
gg ive, superior and _ insulting 
ts us nowhere,” and so Lord 


Haw w would have to change his 
O1 he other hand he believed 
that insittart and other British 
spea ; were very foolish to lump 
all (; -mans together as guilty of 
the “If they were to make a 
atte e between the people and 


oursé s they could undoubtedly 
all re thereby I sense a cer- 
nger in (other) tendencies 
the House of Lords and for- 
German press to mention 
them It is clear from many entries 
considered our policy (or 
ack of policy?) of Uncondi 
Surrender to have been a 


sea id to him in maintaining the 
“SIS! nee of the German people. 
MI ¢ the revelations of his 


nda methods he describes an 
te “plant” of an article on 
man plans for the 1942 sum 
‘} fensive in the East, in the 
an irter Zeitung. The issue was 


ae tly” suppressed after the 
ae mail copies had left Ger- 
mar Another German editor was 
“nt \o visit the German front in the 
amet this time, and then to Lisbon 
oy ble” in his cups a misleading 
wets of the plan. 

Yet even in the department of one 
~ ‘he ablest of Hitler’s Ministers 
8s Slipped up sometimes. When 


© BBC broadeast within a few 


hours , . 
an t speech which he had made 
om home consumption, and Goebbels 


ao that his own Transocean News 
fer had sent out the text, he 

4S If he lived in a madhouse.” 
‘nmented, “there is always only 


one possibility 
thing, but thousands of possibilities 
of doing 


which 


easy. 


Goebbels. who finds time to deal 


The New Westinghouse Range 


a 
Vompey, whe Love to Cook! 


Just between ourselves, three out of four Canadian 
‘women really do take pride and joy in their 
cooking. 
lo you ladies then, who love to cook, we present 
this new Westinghouse Electric Range ... be- 
cause we believe you will appreciate the many 
advantages of Westinghouse electric cookery. 
No matter what you want to cook... you can 
count on complete cooperation from your 
Westinghouse Range. 
Whether it’s bacon and eggs fried in six minutes 
.a pan of biscuits deliciously baked in twelve 


minutes from a cold start... a succulent roast 





the 
you 
yourself.” 

him to reflect that telling the truth 
was, by contrast, quite simple and 


It 
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with every manner of thing going on 
in the Third Reich, turns from the 
Battle of Stalingrad to “the moral 
aberrations on the part of women” 
to comment that “in the fourth year 
of war one cannot be too strict about 
morals.” At this time he still found 
Mussolini “an outstanding historical 
personality.” A year later, after the 
Duce had been rescued by German 
glider troops he found him to be all 
washed up and of no further use to 
them. 

In a similar way, in December 
1942 he still believed Germany “had 
a lot on the ball” in her U-boat war 
fare, which was “just as effective 
an instrument of war for us as the 
air force is for the English.” The 
seriousness with which he took our 


the rest. 


in the joy of cooking. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


.a flaky pie or beautiful cake 
oven-dinner like that on the right, you kvow 
it’s going to come out right every time. 

There’s no guesswork, 
follow your recipe... your W estiaghouse does 
No wonder Westinghouse owners find that the 
happiest of all their household hours are spent 


air raids long before they became 
really heavy stands out in many 
entries of 1942. When it came to the 
great raids on Berlin in November 
’43, following the pattern set in 
Hamburg, Goebbels was terrifically 
shaken. These are his most graphic 
pages. 

“T just can’t understand how the 
English can do so much damage in 
one air raid. It is truly shattering 

One wanted to close one’s eyes 
to shut out the horror.” And only a 
few days earlier he had been enthu 
siastic over the “balm” which the 
German people had found in Hitler's 
promise that after victory the de 
stroyed cities would be reconstructed 
“in short order.” 
How interesting it would have 





.-. a thrifty 
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been to have Goebbels’ comments on 
Germany's future as the war ground 
on into 1944 and ’45. For here, in his 
diary, one of the master liars of all 
time set things down as he really 
saw them. I wouldn’t say that 
said what he believed because it 
hard to find what real belief he 
had, except in Hitler—for wh 





has only adulation throughout is 
account. One of his last’ entries 
remarks shrewdly, if hypocritically, 
that the most ] thing 
about the whole matte that no 
hod. in I gland seems te rec nize 
that once tne Soviet LOY Ss I 
Europe, it wi ea ul no! lan 
gerous opponent of the _ British 


Empire.” 


OO 





Dinner to Serve Eight 


Meat Loat Scalloped Potatoes 
Diced Carrots Beets 
Date and Nut Loaf Large Apple Pie 


Cooked at once, in one hour, in W estinghouse True- 


Temp Oven. Write tor complete recipe. 
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Movie laking. 


Like Politics. 


Is the Art of the Possible 


By MEARY 


a THE critics of Hollywood and the 
men who pt 


nen 10 produce Hollywood pic 
tures can never come to any agree 
ment it is largely because each 


group persistently refuses to recog 
’ 


nize that the other has an entirely 
lifferent set of values. 

Hollywood's critics tind Hollywood 
insufficiently interested in_ ideas, 
literature and social and_ political 
responsibility. They forget that the 
men who produce pictures are still 
busy with an immensely technical 
process They aren't primarily 
thinkers or writers or social prophets 


They are expel 


in a complex 


t technicians working 
industry to turn out 


acceptable mass entertainment. They 
don’t ask whether an idea will en 
lighten or excite or change the face 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR—TORONTO—MAY 29 TO JUNE 12 


LOWREY ROSS 


ask, usually in con- 
work?” 


of society. They 
ference, “Will it 

To claim that Hollywood under- 
values writers, however, is unfair 
The truth is that Hollywood has an 
enormous respect for writers, com- 
bined with a complete misunder 
standing about the way the mind of 
a writer works. “We pay writers as 
much as ten thousand dollars a week 
and leave them free to go ahead and 
a producer pointed out to me 
If the work turned out by the author 
at this stupendous figure is unsatis- 
factory, then it is the company and 
not the writer that must take the 
loss. What could be fairer than that? 

The trouble is, of course, that 
creative talent simply doesn’t work 
that way. A writer faced by the task 


WoO! k oF 


OR ei 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


of earning $10,000 in a single week 


under a set of definite, even if un- 
stated rules, is more likely to be 
paralyzed than stimulated by his 
assignment. By all the laws that 


govern creative work, a writer must 
be left free of compulsion, even over 
friendly financial compulsion. On the 
other hand, by all the laws that con- 
trol industry, a salary of $10,000 a 
week in any department is expected 
to produce results. 

Frank Capra has probably come 
closer than anyone else in Hollywood 
to working out a compromise be- 
tween the creative and the technical 
approach to movie-making. Like 
most Hollywood producers he. has 
grown up with the industry. But un- 
like many of them he is interested 
in ideas that extend beyond the busi 
ness of making successful movies. As 
it works out, his ideas usually result 
in brilliantly successful movies. 

Capra believes intensely in Amer 
ica and the people who make up 
America. He is tough-minded enough 
to recognize that even in his beloved 
democracy there are_ forces. of 
chicanery and cynicism always busily 
at work trying to destroy the things 
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ey titel me tt) 
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mo national boundary lines. 
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he genuinely values—integrity, faith 
and good will. Truth, however, is 
always at the bottom of the well; 
and though the well itself may be 
polluted, unsanitary and thick with 
corruption Truth, in Capra’s hands, is 
bound to surface triumphantly be- 
fore the end. (See “Mr. Deeds Goes 
to Town”, “Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington”, “It’s a Wonderful Life” and 
the current “State of the Union”) 
Capra himself would be the last to 
claim that he is a profound social 
thinker. He is over-optimistic, he 
frequently sentimentalizes his _ be- 
loved small-town types and his con- 
clusions are the simplified conclu- 
sions of a confident, energetic and 
highly successful man. His stories in 
fact usually follow the Horatio Alger 
pattern, with the rewards of virtue 
substituting for the rewards of 
wealth. In spite of this his produc 
tions are always persuasive as well 
as enjoyable entertainment; and this 
is because Capra, having every trick 
of craftsmanship at his finger ends, 
is able to take the liveliest possible 
interest in his story, his ideas and 
his characters. The delight he takes 
in his films is clearly a story-teller’s 
delight; and since he never under- 
takes a story unless he is able to 
believe in it fervently he is usually 
able to pass on a share of his own 
enthusiasm to his audience 


No One Except Capra 


His latest film, “The State of the 
Union”, is the screen version of the 
Pulitzer prize winning political 
satire by Howard Lindsay and Rus- 
sell Crouse. While it is quite possible 
to criticize the Capra version on the 
ground that it takes most of the 
fierce cutting edge off the original 
play. it must be remembered that 
movie making, like politics, is the 
art of the possible. Certainly no one 
except Capra could have made “The 
State of the Union” possible as gen 
eral movie entertainment. 

Capra has no particular respect 
for politics, but he likes to attack 
political chicanery in his own way. 
He was offended for instance by the 
political burlesque “The Senator was 
Indiscreet’”’. “I didn’t like it because 
there was no one in it I could like,” 
he said in discussing it. He has seen 
to it that there are plenty of people 


he can like in “The State of the 
Union” the Presidential candidate 
(Spencer Tracy), the candidate’s 


idealistic wife (Katharine Hepburn), 
and any number of humble affec- 
tionately observed “types” who want 
to believe. along with Capra, that 
the healthy state of the Union is a 
matter of integrity and good faith 


It is true that Spencer Tracy’s 
political idealist never sounds even 
in his most exalted moments like 


anything more than a solid middle- 
of-the-road thinker, and that his pub- 
lic breastbeating at the end is car 
ried to unjustified and embarrassing 
lengths. It is true too that the infal- 
lible wife played by Katharine Hep 
burn might easily put a strain on 
even the most idealistic politician. 
Even so, both Spencer Tracy and 
Katharine Hepburn manage to pre- 
sent themselves most of the time as 
likable and even believable human 
beings. There is also a fine resound- 
ing performance by Angela Lans- 
bury as a newspaper publisher with 
a taste for politics. Altogether, 
“State of the Union” makes an ex- 
ceptionally good evening’s entertain 
ment and gives us fresh reason to be 
grateful for a Hollywood producer 
with a sense of responsibility that he 
refuses either to ignore or to take 
too portentously 
ee 


“The Winslow Boy” 


By LUCY VAN GOGH 


oe great achievement of Terence 
Rattigan in writing “The Wins 
low Boy” is that of providing a con 
stant supply of opportunities fo 
clever and subtle acting. The great 
achievement of the brilliant English 
company now performing the piece 
at the Royal Alex. is that it misses 
none of these opportunities. That 
immensely accomplished actor Alan 
Webb is the highlight of the com 
pany, but he is admirably supported 
by half a dozen skilled and sensitive 
players 
While not in itself a “great” play, 
this version of the famous real-life 


(Continued on page 24) 
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For Swimming... For Sunning 


Fashioned to cut a dashing tigure on the beach. to become a second 
skin when its wearer cleaves the water a one-piece swim-suit 
classic of two-toned striped lastex. The back is smooth and seam 
less, the panel front is outlined in faggotting By Rose Marie 
Reid, the young Vancouver woman who has been otic ially appointed 


to design the swim suits worn hy the Canadian Oly mpi Swim Team ] BERNICE COFFEY. Editor 
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BRIDEGROOMIS 


A Blueprint for the Perfect Husband 


- you stand—now 
ed man and wife 

groom whose ct 
been to pay the minister, and 


lovely bride, in he white 
velling You're all 
the perfect marriage 


At least she is She's 


mist of 


set to 


hints 


relatives fo1 


good advice 
friends ind 
She’s been 


and helpful 
months 
handed dozens of 


1 L- " 
and booklets on 


spotless hom: ind be a_ perfect 
wife 

But are vou all set? Nobody hand 
d you any booklets on being a pet 
fect husband. The boys at the office 
may have slipped you a few gems of 
wisdom while you all stood around 
the water coole But for all their 
sly winks, \ nd new lord an 
master, there’s ot they left out 
There is a blueprint for you te 
trace to keep your charming bride 
blissfully happy through the years 
It includes far more important and 
mundane things than just remember; 
ing birthdays and anniversaries, and 





The ONLY sate 
sure way fo 


MOTH 
PROOF 


Used tor years by 
Big Woolen Mills and 
how sold for home use 









Does away with all | 
ODOR: WRAPPING and 
STURING AWAY / 


One Spraying Actually Mothproofs 
the Cloth Itself for a WHOLE YEAR! 


Big woolen mills can’t afford to take chances; 
they’ve relied on LARVEX for years—the sen- 
sational magic product which gives positive 
protection against moth damage. The sate, 
modern, proved way to mothproof suits, Coats, 
dresses, upholstery and rugs. 


Sure Moths will commit suicide 
0 ° by starvation rather than eat 
anything treated with LARVEX. This magic 


spray penetrates the woolen fibres and actually 
mothproofs the cloth itself. Lasts a whole year 


° 1 
k/ Just spray the garment with 
So Quic * LARVEX t 


ind hang it in its 
usual place ready for immediate wear. No wrap- 
ping. No storing away. No mothball, no cam- 
phor, no cedar odor, 


$o Inexpensive! 


It costs no more to 


LARVEX a suit than to 
et it dry cleaned. And LARVEX gives POSI- 
IVE PROTECTION against moth damage. 

Only 83¢ for 16 ozs., $1.29 tor 32 ozs. 


Bvt Lond 





pronounc 
you, the bride 
lief responsibility has 


yout 
make this 


listened to 


{trom 


books 


the. best ways to Keep 


throwing away your little black ad- 
dress book 

For instance, the laundry problem. 

A few weeks when your be 
trothed was existing on whiffs of 
stardust and orange blossoms, she 
undoubtedly never gave a thought to 
this aspect of connubial happiness. 
She may have pictured herself sit- 
ting on the porch, while dinner sim- 
mered gently on the stove, sorting 
and darning your clean socks. 

It was such a pretty domestic pic- 
that it hadn't occurred to her 
vet, just how those socks got to be 
clean 

And it’s going to be a nasty shock 
when she finds out! She won’t be 
able to remember a thing in your 
breathless proposal of marriage that 
mentioned an unromantic pile of 
your ready for washing underwear. 

Unless she’s been helping with the 
family washing for years, the laun- 
dry will seem a real chore to her. 
Your cue is to say firmly, “We'll send 
it out. of course, at least all my 
things, and the household stuff.” 

So you do. She thinks what a 
wonderfully considerate husband she 
1as If this is a financial strain, 
don’t worry. The first time she pays 
an unusually big bill, she’ll decide 
that she really must learn to do it by 
herself 

You say solicitiously, “But 
afraid it’s too hard for you, darling. 
Occasionally you mention how the 
boys admired your shirts lately. 
Soon, no problem. ; 

Of course, you really are a brute if 
you expect her to do any of the wash- 
ing without a good machine. That 
hand rubbing stuff went out quite 

while back. 

The 


kinds of 


1o 
ago, 


Lure, 


I'm 


same 


argument 
modern 


goes for all 
household equip- 


ment You had better figure on 
spending some of those fat wedding 


checks in the local appliance store. 

Make it your responsibility to see 
thet your home is equipped with a 
cleaner and the attachments, 

thermostatically controlled iron, a 
toaster, a washing machine, a good 
stove, a refrigerator, plus any of the 


extra electrical appliances you can 
ifford. It pays divi i 
)€ 


vacuum 


Pays QGiviaenas in a serene- 


red wife. 


ly tem} 


ye ) 
Still a Person ; 

Here’s a tip for you on this busi 
boss of the family. 
While your brand new helpmate will 
great pleasure in acting the 


paABES | 6UARRS 


wifely Mrs. John Doe, she _ hasn't 
quite forgotten that once she was 
Mary Jones with a personality and 
spirit all of her own. Don’t, please 
atte t to break that spirit. You 
fell in love with her because she had 
t. Let he ntinue being a person 
her own right, not just a carbon 
Als Mary Jones. she probably 
I { ) earned a salary The 
chances are that she had more ready 
oney In her pocket book than you'll 
De able to provide for awhile regard- 
ess of your generous impulses. Your 
paycher has more demands on it 
than he} did 
Sooner or later, and it had better 
be sooner, that means a budget. You 
may not like it, but it’ll save time 
t 


empers 


and 


pestion that’s not in the 


trouble Here’s a sug- 
budget book 


lewhere in your money plan- 


iets Son 


ning set aside a small amount for 
each of you, called “squandering 
money”, the spending of which nei- 
ther of you accounts for to the other. 


She can 


buy that slightly extrava- 


gant jar of face cream without a 
guilty flutte By the same reason 
ing you can get some little item you 
want Actually what usually hap 
pens is that you’ll receive an extra 
super birthday present. And every 
body’s happy! 

Let’s hope that you've already 


designated the clerk for the family’s 
business affairs. If your wife has 
been a capable office worker and you 
want her to do it, she can easily 
write the checks and keep track of 
the insurance premiums. 


If the job falls on you, for heaven’s 


By CHRISTINE B. MACKENZIE 


sake, teach her something about it as 
you go along. You might get sick or 
be away sometime and she should be 
able to pinch-hit. 

Your wife probably expects to take 
care of the family’s social correspon- 
dence, invitations and the like. Wo- 
men seem to have done this for gen- 
erations, although not without com- 
plaints to be sure. 

But there’s no reason why _ she 
should suddenly take over your per- 
sonal correspondence, too, and write 
your weekly letter home instead of 
you. Your mother still likes to hear 
from her own son. 

Who buys your underwear, Mister? 
Has mother always kept the supply 
replenished? If you expect your wife 
to do your shopping, at least give 
her explicit instructions about size 
and kind before she goes down town 
instead of complaints afterwards 
After all, you can get pretty confused 
in the ladies’ unmentionables depart- 
ment. 


W *h Vy W “om en Cry 


Some time during the first few 
months of your marriage, your char- 
ming little spouse is going to burst 
into tears. Nine chances out of ten, 
you won’t have the vaguest idea of 
why. And ninety-nine chances to a 
hundred you'll never find out. 

Women cry for lots of reasons, 
some important, and some imagin- 
ary, and frequently unrelated to 
what has happened just before. They 
may cry because they’re tired. to re- 
lieve their feelings, or occasionally 
to get their own way. They weep be- 
cause life is suddenly very confusing. 

A wise man meets this situation 
with a combination of cheerful con 
solation, a dash of the knight-errant 
protecting his lady from harm, and 


just enough firmness to keep this 
from becoming a habit. 
Don't let it get you down. It’s not 


that important. 

If a housing problem means that 
you’re living with one of your fami- 
lies, encourage her to keep her job 
awhile. She’ll just be underfoot in 
either of these homes all day. 

Take her out on dates. as often as 
you can to give both you and the 
senior members of the family a 
breather. Be extra-extra polite to 


them, about a 70-30 proposition of 
give and take. Don't try to intro- 
duce new customs or habits into 


someone else’s home. 

And above all, pay your own way. 
The folks may protest, but a fair 
contribution to the household budget 
is worth its weight in gold to your 
own self-respect. 

Here’s another of those small, but 
touchy problems, that nap on the 
sofa after dinner, a privilege valid 


only for married men. At least 
they're the only ones who use it. 
Your wife’s reasoning runs like 


this. As her fiance, you gulped down 
your mother’s dinner, slicked back 
your hair, and rushed over to share 


a delightful evening with no signs 
of a yawn. 
l nbreakable Rule 

Now that she’s wearing a gold 


band on her left hand, she suspects 
that your nap must be a defense 
mechanism against wiping the dish 
es, or worse still, that you are bored 
with her charms and company. 

If you wake up brightly a half hour 
later, ready for a pleasant evening, 
she’ll likely decide that it’s worth 
it. But if it's just the beginning of a 
long dull period until you roll off 
the chesterfield and hit the hay, 
she’ll probably decide that it's defi- 
nitely not werth it, and maybe you 
aren't either. ; 

That dish wiping business might 
be a stumbling block. If your wife 
knows that you work pretty hard all 
day, she’ll be happy to excuse you 
permanently. But you can still of- 
fer to help when she’s extra tired or 
you're rushing to go out for the 
evening. 

It’s entirely up to you whether or 
not your chief cook and bottle wash 


er becomes expert in the culinary de- 
partment. Of course you know you 
shouldn’t laugh at her failure (and 
there'll be some) but you must also your half of the work. If e's 
be extra appreciative of her success- bringing home half the bacon, it’s 
es. only fair that you do half the f:. ing 


——- 


keeping too. Either hire a maiq 
send out the laundry, and eat sime 
of your meals in restaurants; 07, do 


There’s one unbreakable rule here. of it. 
Never, never compare her cooking Otherwise you'll soon have a .d. 
unfavorably with your mother’s. The cross, half-sick wife and that’. no 
remark, made sincerely, which will fun for either of you. 
please her the most is this: “Darling, There it is—an easy bluepri or 
this is so much better than the way a happy marriage and a | ful 
mother used to make it!” bride. The success of that ma oe 
Be sure to decide before the big is even more important to yo ife 
day, whether your wife is going to than to you, so be assured that e’]| 
continue working outside the home. go far more than half way to 1eY 
If she is, please don't expect to hand share toward building you Ire 


her another full time job of house- happiness together. 
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High in a glorious mountain setting—on 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific— 
you'll find them . . . Banff Springs Hotel 
and Chateau Lake Louise. Swimming 

in warm sulphur pools, trail riding, 
golf, tennis, hiking, scenic mountain 
motoring ... superb cuisine, splendid 
accommodation, and traditionally 

courteous Canadian Pacific ser- 
vice. Rustic mountain lodges, 
too. Make it ca Canadian 
Rockies holiday this year. 
Season, mid-June to early 
September. 


To and from the West, 


travel in comfort on 


“THE DOMINION” 
..-600 miles of 
scenic mountain 


grandeur. 


For information and 
reservations, con- 
sult any Canadian 
Pacific agent or 
write Hotel 
Manager. 
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Tru-Poise 
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| There’s glamour afoot in TRU-POISE shoes ...so 
| 

| 

| completely style-right ... so feminine. And ankles are 

| 


subtly flattered by the TRU-POISE cradle cup heel. 


o> > 
In all their lives feet, by the millions, 


never felt better than they do in genuine 





Selby ARCH PRESERVERS. All fashion, 


these shoes put the happy ending to 


oe ste 


foot fatigue, three exclusive ways: 





e steel arch bridge for firm support 


e individually placed metatarsal pad for comfort 





e perfectly flat innersole for comfort-plus 


Nordyke 


Arch Preserver 


alte 
ARCH PRESERVER aulin,| § TRu-Porse 
Gold at Welter Fiore from loustl le Coade- 
MURRAY-SELBY SHOES LTD. LONDON, CANADA 


The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio Fifth Ave. at 38th St., New York, U.S.A. 
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BRIDEGROOMS 


A Blueprint or the 


By CHRISTINE B. 


. you stand—now pronounc 
ed man and wife—you, the bride 


groom whose chief responsibility has 


I 
t 


been to pay the minister, and yout 
lovely bride, in her mist of white 
veiling. You're all set to make this 
the perfect marriage 

At least she is She's listened to 
good advice and helpful hints from 
friends and relatives ton 


le months 
She’s been handed dozens of books 


€ 


} 


and booklets on the. best ways to keep 





a spotless home and be a_ perfect 
wife 

But ou a set hand 
ed vou iny booklets ¢ pel 
fect husband. 7 OVS at of fice 
may have slipped you a few gems of 
wisdom while vou all stood around 
the water coolet But for all their 
sly winks, you brand new lord and 
master, there’s a lot they left out 

There is a blueprint for you to 
trace to Keep your charming brid 
blissfully happy through the years 


It includes far more im} 
T 


mundane things than jus 


ortant and 
remember 


The ONLY sate 
sure way fo 


MOTH 
PROOF 


Used for years by 
Big Woolen Mills and 
now sold tor home use 


ing birthdays and anniversaries. and 








Does away with all ’ 
ODOR: WRAPPING and 
STORING AWAY / 


One Spraying Actually Mothproofs 
the Cloth Itself for a WHOLE YEAR! 


Big woolen mills can’t afford to take chances; 
they’ve relied on LARVEX for years—the sen- 


sational magic product which gives positive 
protection against moth damage [he sate, 
modern, proved way to mothproot suits, Coats, 


c ir, r 
dress¢ 5. uphoistery ind rugs. 


Si Sure! Moths will commit suicide 
0 by Starvation rather than eat 
anything treated with LARVEX. This magi 
spray penetrates the woolen fibres and act lI 
mothproofs the cloth itself. Lasts a whole year 
~ Lf 
Si Buick: Just spray the garment with 
0 LARVEX and hang it in its 
usual place ready for immediate wear. No wrap- 
ping. No storing away. No mothball, no cam- 
phor, no cedar odor. 


So Inexpensive! It costs no more to 


LARVEX a suit than to 
et it dry cleaned. And LARVEX gives POSI- 
"IVE PROTECTION against moth damage. 

Only 83¢ for 16 ozs., $1.29 tor 32 ozs. 


actually 





throwing away your little black ad- 
dress book 

For instance, the laundry problem. 

A few weeks ago, when your be 
trothed was existing on whiffs of 
stardust and orange blossoms, she 
undoubtedly never gave a thought to 
this aspect of connubial happiness. 
She may have pictured herself sit- 
ting on the porch, while dinner sim- 
mered gently on the stove, sorting 
and darning your clean socks. 

It was such a pretty domestic pic- 
ture, that it hadn’t occurred to her 
vet, just how those socks got to be 
clean 

And it’s going to be a nasty shock 
when she finds out! She won’t be 
able to remember a thing in your 
breathless proposal of marriage that 
mentioned an unromantic pile of 
your ready for washing underwear. 

Unless she’s been helping with the 
family washing for years, the laun- 
dry will seem a real chore to her. 
Your cue is to say firmly, “We’ll send 
it out. of course, at least all my 
things, and the household stuff.” 

So you do. She thinks what a 
wonderfully considerate husband she 
has If this is a financial strain, 
don’t worry. The first time she pays 
an unusually big bill, she’ll decide 
that she really must learn to do it by 
herself 

You say solicitiously, “But I'm 
afraid it’s too hard for you, darling.” 
Occasionally you mention how the 
boys admired your shirts lately. 
Soon, no problem. 

Of course, you really are a brute if 
you expect her to do any of the wash- 
ing without a good machine. That 
hand rubbing stuff went out quite 
a while back 

The same argument goes for all 
kinds of modern household equip- 
ment You had better figure on 
bending some of those fat wedding 
checks in the local appliance store. 
Make it your responsibility to see 
het your home is equipped with a 
vacuum cleaner and the attachments, 
2 thermostatically controlled iron, a 
teaster, a washing machine, a good 
stove, a refrigerator, plus any of the 
extra electrical appliances you can 
afford. It pays dividends in a serene- 


ly tempered wife. 


I 


= 


Still a Person " 


Here’s a tip for you on this busi 
ness of being the boss of the family. 
While your brand new helpmate will 
take great pleasure in acting the 
wifely Mrs. John Doe, she _ hasn't 
quite forgotten that once she was 
Mary Jones with a personality and 
spirit all of her own. Don’t, please 
attempt to break that spirit. You 
‘Il in love with her because she had 

ei her continue being a person 
in her own right, not just a carbon 
you 
Also as Mary Jones, she probably 
job and earned a salary. The 
chances are that she had more ready 
money in her pocket book than you'll 

o provide for awhile, regard- 
less of your generous impulses. Your 
paycheck has more demands on it 


ooner or later, and it had better 
sooner, that means a budget. You 
nay not like it, but it’ll save time, 
empers and trouble. Here’s a sug- 
gestion that’s not in the budget book- 
lets. Somewhere in your money plan- 
ning set aside a small amount for 
each of you, called “squandering 
money’, the spending of which nei- 
of you accounts for to the other. 

She can buy that slightly extrava- 
gant jar of face cream without a 
guilty flutter By the same reason- 
ing you can get some little item you 
want Actually what usually hap 
pens is that you’ll receive an extra 
super birthday present. And every- 
body’s happy! 

Let’s hope that you’ve already 
designated the clerk for the family’s 
business affairs. If your wife has 
been a capable office worker and you 
want her to do it, she can easily 
write the checks and keep track of 
the insurance premiums. 

If the job falls on you, for heaven’s 


Perfect Husband 


MACKENZIE 


sake, teach her something about it as 
you go along. You might get sick or 
be away sometime and she should be 
able to pinch-hit. 

Your wife probably expects to take 
care of the family’s social correspon- 
dence, invitations and the like. Wo- 
men seem to have done this for gen- 
erations, although not without com- 
plaints to be sure. 

But there’s no reason why she 
should suddenly take over your per- 
sonal correspondence, too, and write 
your weekly letter home instead of 
you. Your mother still likes to hear 
from her own son. 

Who buys your underwear, Mister? 
Has mother always kept the supply 
replenished? If you expect your wife 
to do your shopping, at least give 
her explicit instructions about size 
and kind before she goes down town 
instead of complaints afterwards 
After all, you can get pretty confused 
in the ladies’ unmentionables depart: 
ment. 


Why Women Cry 


Some time during the first few 
months of your marriage, your char- 
ming little spouse is going to burst 
into tears. Nine chances out of ten, 
you won’t have the vaguest idea of 
why. And ninety-nine chances to a 
hundred you'll never find out. 

Women cry for lots of reasons, 
some important, and some imagin- 
ary, and frequently unrelated to 
what has happened just before. They 
may cry because they’re tired, to re- 
lieve their feelings, or occasionally 
to get their own way. They weep be- 
cause life is suddenly very confusing. 

A wise man meets this situation 
with a combination of cheerful con 
solation, a dash of the knight-errant 
protecting his lady from harm, and 
just enough firmness to keep this 
from becoming a habit. 

Don't let it get you down. It’s not 
that important. 

If a housing problem means that 
you’re living with one of your fami- 
lies, encourage her to keep her job 
awhile. She’ll just be underfoot in 
either of these homes all day. 

Take her out on dates, as often as 
you can to give both you and the 
senior members of the family a 
breather. Be extra-extra polite to 
them, about a 70-30 proposition of 
give and take. Don't try to intro- 
duce new customs or habits into 
someone else’s home. 

And above all, pay your own way. 
The folks may protest, but a fair 
contribution to the household budget 
is worth its weight in gold to your 
own self-respect. 

Here’s another of those small, but 
touchy problems, that nap on the 
sofa after dinner, a privilege valid 
only for married men. At least 
they're the only ones who use it. 

Your wife’s reasoning runs like 
this. As her fiance, you gulped down 
your mother’s dinner, slicked back 
your hair, and rushed over to share 
a delightful evening with no signs 
of a yawn. 


( 'n brea ka ble Rule 


Now that she’s wearing a_ gold 
band on her left hand, she suspects 
that your nap must be a defense 
mechanism against wiping the dish 
es, or worse still, that you are bored 
with her charms and company. 

If you wake up brightly a half hour 
later, ready for a pleasant evening, 
she'll likely decide that it’s worth 
it. But if it's just the beginning of a 
long dull period until you roll off 
the chesterfield and hit the hay, 
she’ll probably decide that it’s defi- 
nitely not worth it, and maybe you 
aren’t either. 

That dish wiping business might 
be a stumbling block. If your wife 
knows that you work pretty hard all 
day, she’ll be happy to excuse you 
permanently. But you can still of- 
fer to help when she’s extra tired or 
you're rushing to go out for the 
evening. 

It’s entirely up to you whether or 
not your chief cook and bottle wash 


er becomes expert in the culinary de- Either hire a 
partment. Of course you know you 
shouldn’t laugh at her failure (and 
there’ll be some) but you must also your half of the work. If 
be extra appreciative of her success: bringing home half the bac 
es. only fair that you do half the 
There’s one unbreakable rule here. of it. 
Never, never compare her cooking Otherwise you'll soon have 
unfavorably with your mother’s. The cross, half-sick wife and_ thi 
remark, made sincerely, which will fun for either of you. 
please her the most is this: “Darling, There it is—an easy bluepn 
this is so much better than the way a happy marriage and a 
mother used to make it!” bride. The success of that m 
Be sure to decide before the big is even more important to yo 
day, whether your wife is going to than to you, so be assured tha 
continue working outside the home. go far more than half way to 
If she is, please don't expect to hand share toward building your 
her another full time job of house- happiness together. 


keeping too. 


of your meals in restaurants; 





IN THE 
CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


High in a glorious mountain setting—on 

the main line of the Canadian Pacific— 

you'll find them . . . Banff Springs Hotel 

and Chateau Lake Louise. Swimming ; 
in warm sulphur pools, trail riding, 

golf, tennis, hiking, scenic mountain 

motoring ... superb cuisine, splendid 

accommodation, and traditionally 
courteous Canadian Pacific ser- 
vice. Rustic mountain lodges, 
too. Make it a Canadian 
Rockies holiday this year. 
Season, mid-June to early 
September. 


To and from the West, 
travel in comfort on 

“THE DOMINION” 
-..-600 miles of 

scenic mountain 
grandeur. 


For information and 
reservations, con- 
sult any Canadian 
Pacific agent or 
write Hotel 
Manager. 
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There’s glamour afoot in TRU-POISE shoes ...so 


completely style-right . . . so feminine. And ankles are 
subtly flattered by the TRU-POISE cradle cup heel. 
>> > 
In all their lives feet, by the millions, 
never felt better than they do in genuine 
Selby ARCH PRESERVERS. All fashion, 
these shoes put the happy ending to 


foot fatigue, three exclusive ways: 


e steel arch bridge for firm support 
e individually placed metatarsal pad for comfort 


e perfectly flat innersole for comfort-plus 
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\ MUSIC ther deepen the appreciation of the charge is a sound lesson in the , 
music lover. The author is a dis- for resisting evil wherever it sg; 
- tinguished composer and lecturer. itself. But the feeling with whic! 
Read and Listen comes away from the theatre ; 
Singing Stars at Prom so much that of having been s 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


— 206 years, since its first per- 
formance in Dublin on April 13, 
1742, Handel’s ‘‘Messiah” has set a re- 
fined fashion at Christmas in musical 
circles that no one at this time can 
foresee ever vanishing. Robert Man 
son Myer has written a book, “Han- 
del’s Messiah, a Touchstone in Taste” 
(Macmillan, $5), that in a definitive 
way for authority and interest to 
music students and “Messiah” lovers 
explains the durability of the great 
work. He presents in detail the social 
background of the period in which 
Handel wrote, the circumstances of 
composition, and a critical analysis 
of the text and score. He traces 
through the centuries and over Eng- 
land, Germany, France, and the U.S 
the progress of the masterpiece. His 
source material, culled from news- 





to a higher degree of public spi) 
Winner of this season’s Singing of having been witness to an 

Stars radio contest, baritone Gilles ishingly dexterous piece of ent: 
Lamontagne demonstrated for last ment. This is the English thea 
week’s Prom audience that he can’ the mid-century at its best 
hold his own with most professional should not be missed by an: 
guest-artists. In songs of contrasting lover of the art. 
sentiments, Massenet’s “Vision Fugi- 
tive’, a snappy vocal version of Saint- 


Saéns’ “Danse Macabre”, Wagner’s 
“Evening Star” and the hackneyed P Hq 0 M E NA} 
“Sylvia” by Oley Speaks, Montreal- 
born Lamontagne won his audience SYMPHONY CONC: 


with a facile sense of interpretation, 
and a firm and resonant voice, ro- THURSDAY a. 
bust and powerful in the middle and 


lower registers if a little over-re- FRIEDER WEISSMAh 





strained in the i Clarity cf dic- Guest Conductor 

tion made syllables of “Danse 

Macabre” fairly jump. ELLEN BALLON 
Honorable-mention-winner of the Pianist 

Singing Stars series, soprano Marie- Res. $1, 60¢ - Gen. Admission « 


Meintzman’s, Moodey’s (Arena Thu 


Germaine Leblanc delightfully pre- VARSITY ARENA 


sented Mozart, Rossini and Strauss 





—Photo by Jarrett 








paper clippings, poems, novels, pam- Eisenstein (Andrew MacMillan) waltzes with the coquettish Adele oan ans. fee es ronar iuanne 

phiets of the period, colors the book (Miss Beth Corrigan) in this scene from ihe Royal Conservatory Opera had ample ‘eon fap carn. ihe Car e : oy 
jeaaee WE an aa presentation of “Rosalinda”, gay light opera by Johann Strauss open- sity Arena. ONTARIO 
ere _—— Pa ing at Royal Alexandra Theatre, Toronto. on May 31 for two weeks. At the Toronto Prom concert on 


Shostakovich’s recent castigation 
was only one of his many checking- ; . . 
ups. “Shostakovich, the Man and Bandits, Papa Joe Oliver, Louis 
His Work” by Ivan. Martynov Armstrong, Willie the Lion Smith, 
‘McLeod, $4.50) gives a frank Johnny Dodds—-weave in and out of 


. admirer’s sympathetic picture of one the guitarist’s story. Condon gives a 
of the leading figures in composition Worshipful description of his first 
in the world. Like the Soviet critics ™eeting with Bix Beiderbecke, the 
Martynov is more pleased by Shosta- greatest of them all, a colorful <i 
kovich’s affinities with the spirit of Counting of jobs for Al Capone's gang. 
the struggling Soviet people than his ete. The book is better written than 
neo-Classicisms. He analyzes the Rudi Blesh’s This Is Jazz”. An 
wide range of the man’s interests @Ppendix by John Swingle lists rec- 
and works. He makes some interest. OFds of Chicago bands and Eddie 
ing comparisons as he goes along Condon. 

(e.g., with Charlie Chaplin for able D li - Bi } 

handling of the grotesque, with euus Diograpny 

Hindemith, with Picasso) In “Delius” (Macmillan, $3.25) 
For anyone who needs a handy Arthur Hutchings, Professor of 

compendium of U.S. composers and Music at the University of Durham, 

their work, the revised and enlarged has written a book that is neither 

i edition of “Composers in America” pure adulation nor full of biographi- 
by Clare E. Reis (Macmillan, $5) cal chinks, about the English com- 

should fill the bill. In alphabetical poser who died more than a decade 

| order are set out biographical ago. It is a studied and impressive 
sketches, compositions with date of analysis of his orchestral works, 
completion, the publishers’ names or chamber music and songs. The writer 
MS designation, and playing time. thinks of Delius primarily as a reli- 
Serious writers of film scores are gious composer, despite his scorn for 
also included. Program committees traditional modes of worship, in a 
of orchestras should find many _ voluptuous longing for the beyond. 
provocative suggestions here. It is “Exploring the World of Music’ by 
regrettable that a similar complete Rj Staples ‘Macmillan, $1.95) is a 
work for Canadian composers does junior course in school music appre- 
not exist ciation, filled with sample works and 
Eddie Condon's “We Called It organized to cover the common 
Music” (Oxford, $3.75), narrated by forms with elementary analysis. The 
Thomas Sugrue, is all about Mr author is Saskatchewan’s Provincial 
Jazz’s (Condon’s) own life, his boy- Supervisor of Music. The basic out- 
hood, and his breaking into the line is one familiar to books of this 
dance-band profession. The great type 


j names of the era—Peavey's Jazz In “The Art of Judging Music” 
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June 3, the guest conductor will be 
(Ryerson, $4.75), the New York Dr. Frieder Weissmann, well-known 
Herald Tribune's critic Virgil Thom- to Prom-goers of previous seasons. 
son, considered to be the best of The soloist will be the famed pianist 
them all, tells about the bases on Ellen Ballon, who will play Grieg’s 
which he makes his judgments and Concerto in A Minor. 
gives generous samples of various i 
reviews from his paper. On May 25, Sir Ernest MacMillan 
“The Quartets of Beethoven” by Conducted a subscribers’ concert by 
Daniel Gregory Mason (Oxford, the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra. 


Famous Can 
School for girls fox 
1877. For illustr: 
Prospectus with | 

information regard 


$5.25) is an excellent book for better 2 9 aa ok , 
understanding of the great man’s OF ia 
sixteen quartets and his “Great THEATRE seeacre i 

Fugue”. A “must” for chamber music (Continued from page 20) Rev, Breve Militar, B.A. 8.0 
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record collectors, the book discusses case of the father who spent half a 


of 
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i) 














the value of repeated hearings and lifetime getting his son cleared of a | [EMaKeM-Nal\ RCE VE We aes 


gives explanatory material to fur- dishonorable and wholly unfounded 











Don’t try to 


save too much 





It may sound like unusual advice from a bank. 


But it’s based on our experience with thousands 


of depositors, and we think you'll agree it’s sensible. 


The simple secret of saving is regularity . . . deposit 
money regularly, and leave it there until you have the amount 


you want for some specific purpose, 


If, on the other hand, you try to save more thin you can afford 
it becomes not only a burden, but an impossibility. 
You find you have to miss one or two deposits. you find 


yourself drawing out your savings for some current need. 


Decide on a sum you can afford, make your 


deposits regularly, and enjoy saving! 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
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(".B.C. Prizewinners in U.S. 


By JOHN L. WATSON 
iI 
d 
3} 
THE °.B.C., has, as usual, upheld the Against Cancer”, also by Mr. Sinclair, 
ho: or of its native land by bring- produced by Esse Ljungh; “Magic 
ing hc oe a pocketful of prizes from Adventures”, with script by Kathrine 
the an ual exhibition of the Institute Marcuse and production by John 
: for Ec cation by Radio, held at Col- Barnes; and “Ontario Social Studies” 
ymbus Ohio. So far, the score is four written by Max Braithwaite and pro- 
§ Firsts ind two Honorable Mentions duced by Kay Stevenson. 
7 with s. ne precincts still to report. Honorable Mention was made of 
The »p prizewinners were: Andrew Harry Boyle's “Stage 48” play about 
Allan's production of “Murder in the racial prejudice, “The Flame of the 
Cathe. al” adapted by Lister Sin- Spirit”, and the educational program, 
clair, t e very first play on the “Wed- “Story Period for Juniors” by Fern 
esda Night” series; “The Case Rahmal 
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W ith kind permission, 


Mrs 


Our recent camera studies capture in each phase 
those everchanging, unforgettable years ol childhood. 


An appealing photograph, as above, with plain 
background can be made in your own home 


Convenient appointments arranged. 


ASHLEY & CRIPPEN 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


196 BLOOR ST. W. 
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FOUNDED 1874 * WHITBY, ONTARIO 


A Residential School for Girls, near Toronto 
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REY. C. R. CARSCALLEN, M.A., 
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® Public School to Honour Matriculation, Music, Art and Handi- 
Household Science, 
Ideally situated in one hundred acres of grounds. Swimming Pool 
and Gymnasium. Physical Education and Riding. Valuable scholar- 


Secretarial Courses and Dramatics. 


ALENDAR ON REQUEST 
D.D., PRINCIPAL 


4-47 





e new Royal Muskoka Hotel offers you everything for the more 
clusive and gracious holiday. Relax and rest in carefree comfort, 


play as you wish. Enjoy tennis on fast clay courts, golf on a sporty 
‘eside course —professionally kept—-swimming, beach sports, 
iling, boating, launch trips and lake cruises. Meals, under a famous 
ef, are superb —in both dining-room and new coffee shop. Music 
id dancing every night with excellent orchestra—then sleep rest- 
ly in the spicy, pine-laden coolness. All bedrooms newly furnished 
id redecorated. Comfortable steam heating (rooms and corridors) 
r chilly evenings. The new Royal Muskoka—with its experienced, 
otel-trained staff—extends every personal interest in your comfort 
» make for a distinctive, long-remembered holiday. 


For reservations, or for Convention facilities, write to: 


THE NEW 






H 
d ; LAKE ROSSEAU ONTARIO 







SATURDAY NIGHT 


Some nice things were said about 
all these productions by the panel of 
judges, who appear to have been much 
impressed by the C.B.C.’s doings. For 
example, “Murder in the Cathedral” 
was justly described as “a superb 
adaptation for radio of a great liter- 
ary work”: “The Case Against 
Cancer” was praised for “effectively 
escaping the cliché of fear as an 
appeal”, 

It is unlikely that these awards will 
cut much ice with the traditional op- 
ponents of the publicly-owned broad 
casting system, but. coming as they 
do from a country where the su 
premacy of commercial radio is un- 
challenged, they ought to serve as a 
source of encouragement to the people 
in Canadian radio who are constantly 
endeavouring to raise an already 
high cultural level and to that section 
of the public which approves of their 
efforts. 

The so-called French Canadian 
“Wednesday Night” came a croppet 
because it wasn't sufficiently French 
Canadian. The two principle items 
were a performance, by French Can 
adians, of a French operetta and an 
English translation of a French Can 
adian play. 

The operetta was “Chanson Git- 
ane’, composed by Maurice Yvain, 
a contemporary French musician 
whose music is written in the Victor 
Herbert-Rudoli Friml vein. It was 
pleasant enough to listen to but even 
the slick performance by Les Varié- 
tés Lyriques failed to make it sound 
like anything more than it is—a 
mediocre musicul comedy, and not in 
the remotest way French Canadian. 

Robert Choqvette’s “Le Curé de 
Village” must be a captivating affair 
when it is played in the pungent 
patios of rural Quebec, but in the 
English translation it lost a good deal 
of its charm and inevitably acquired 


some of the characteristics of the 
typical American daytime serial 

which is sufficient to frighten away 
even the sturdiest listener. The 
players were uniformly competent 
and—-with all respect to the able 
actors of you-Know-what city—it was 


pleasant to hear some new voices for 
a change. 

A new wrinkle in radio transmis 
sion is being tested at Hornby, Ont- 
ario, where C.B.C. eagineers are oper 
ating two separate transmitters 
through a common antenna. Accord- 
ing to the Corporation’s officials this 
unique procedure will save about 
$100,000 on construction costs as well 
as cut down on annual operating ex 
penses. The transmitters are those of 
CBL and CJBC, the latter scheduled 
to increase its power to fifty kilo 
watts on July 1. The new transmitter 
for CJBC was manufactured by 
Northern Electric Company = and 
matches identically the old CBL ap 
paratus. The whole project, the first 


of its kind in North America, was 
worked out by the engineers of the 
C.B.C., Northern Electric and the 


Bell Telephone Company 


More Cursings 


. 


For all its good works, the C.B.C 
is being cursed in some quarters with 
more energy than ever. For example, 
ambitious local broadcasters who 
planned to install television trans 
mitters and to take advantage of U.S 
network telecasts, had their hopes 
rudely shattered when the Board ot 
Governors announced a policy of “not 
granting permission for individual 
private Canadian television stations 
to become outlets for non-Canadian 
systems”. According to the C. B. C 
statement the necessary network 
channels will be reserved for the na 
tional system, to be developed in the 
national interest 

the 
and 
cost 


Because factors of long line 
distances sparse population will 
make the ot transmitting tele 
vision broadcasts very much higher in 
Canada than in other countries, the 
licence fee for television receiving sets 
will be a good deal stiffer than that 
for sound receiving sets. It is hoped, 
however, that the revenues collected 
from licences and from commercial 
sources will be sufficient, after initial 
financing, to bring television to many 
of the more thickly populated parts 
of the Dominion 

The reaction 
measures was bound to be violent 
especially on the part of those who 
saw in American sponsored telecasts 
an unlimited source of advertising 
dollars. The day after the C.B.C. an 
nouncement Was published, one 


of these restrictive 


to YY st y ur noir witr troa } C ur 


BLUE GRASS FLOWER MIST... 
gift-wrapped 2.00 and 2.75 


1.75 to 5.50 


SIMPSONS; TORONTO 


and at Smartest Shops in Every Town 


9002 
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e - a Sr eleennaleesneneseseseeseseseeiencemeeemeamentetoanae 
journal in an editorial entitled “CBC fi 
Tightens the Shackles”, reminded its ly ol 
readers that what is happening to 


ishioned ne 


Wwious Tact 


television can also happen to facsimil ment’ cS OV 

and then where will we be? wor ! ‘ i 
It seems to me that this dire warn adio svst 

ing ignores the obvious fact that ire not the w 

facsimile will never replace the old they change the 
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PERSONALITIES As one would expect of a botanist, As a graduate of one of Canada’s contact between students and pro CUI 
Puna e eee nt as she is extremely fond of field work. smallest universities (Bishop’s), this fessors that can be maintained at 
“A botanist needs no hobbies,” she writer could not resist the tempta- such universities, but she warneg 


xplained when questioned, “for his tion, before bringing the interview to that such a relationship can only be 
an : bg a close, to ask Dr. Roscoe, the gradu-___ beneficial if high calibre peop re 


| ‘ictoria s Ward 1 
+ — i “ti c r j h ’ * * 
Royal (¢ torta S ar en vies a es te Gas ee ate of another small university attracted to the faculty. 























ce Ais (Acadia), for her opinion on Dr. J. It is perhaps significant t} he 
"DIS -ATOIL 1 much —— eee Wer = B. Brebner’s recent suggestion that’ stressed the aspect of “clos, yr 
By FRED KAUFMAN calls her “most interesting exper «Canada would benefit greatly either tact”. For one thing has beco ,b 
ence’—a two-man (pardon us, two- by closing up, perhaps consolidating, vious to her in her wide exp ee 
woman) expedition to tiny St. Paul such colleges, or by putting enough as Warden: Only by observi the 
YOLLEGE professors, if we are to. nounced her appointment as assist- ori off oe Nova gooey es money into them to ameliorate their co-eds both in and out of th ASS 4! 
C eee tea iphers, are ant professor of Botany. Three years There, together with Miss" C. - defects. room have their problems me Aj; 
a sre oni 1 but Iso later she was elevated to an asso- Perry, another noted botanist, she “I have high regard for the work hers. And only through the er- vari 
a aiveia ats ak - aia aiaes Such ciate professorship ‘atl last month compiled (and later published) a done by such colleges,” she replied standing — gained has s! een 0 ot 
sweeping statements, however, can she achieved what only one woman record of the flora. “It was great without hesitation, and excellent able to prepare the women o! Gill for | 
not be ; ipplied to Dr. Muriel V before her had achieved: a coveted fun,” she recalls, “although we al- graduates are turned out at some for the demands and respon ities little 
Roscoe who has successfully com full professorship. most drowned on the way back.” places.” She also praised the close of life. night 
dined a brilliant academic career » ale with 
with one of McGill University’s most for t 
important administrative jobs. Fur- lifetir 
the re, as for absent-mindedness, custo 
students tell us that in this an in 
‘espect 4 oO, SNe nas le fied ti idition ee arin ee oo 7 ; sian aia aie a tg ai ad a y, Howe 
Tall \ hair, D1 very 
Roscoe has the seven years ia er lay s 
become a f n the large from 
campus. Wome students here are starcl 
1,400) know her as Warden of the family 
Roval Victoria College, but many a 
male student has also come into con 
tact with her. For not content with 
the tremendous task of keeping such 
a large number of co-eds “under her 
wing”, she has been a member of the 
botany department since coming to 
Montr¢ al in 1940. Lest anyone think, 
+ howevel that this is only a “side 
line’, we hasten to add that she has 
been chairman of the department 
for a number of years and that her 
| i ility was formally recog- 
month when she was ap 
| pointed Professor of Botany, there- 
by becoming the only woman to hold 
a full professorship at McGill. 
It should be explained that the 
Royal Victoria College enjoys a 
| somewhat unique position in Cana 
dian University life. Founded and 
endowed by Do 1 Smith who 
later became Lord Strathcona—“to 
foster and develop the education of 
wome! the lege is indeed ful- 
| f ts purpose. All female out-of- 
( indergraduates, regardless of 
ige d to live in residence 
“We Ss o eLIEVE in the resi- 
lential system’ but even non-resi 
nts I oO iter thelr 
hs wv ea { e R.V.( 
A Nova Scotian 
| Heading this impor branch of 
é l \ S S Warder 
S S rect U Xf 
~ } i a i A shan 
| ve ( sident s ents lined |, 
7 S eas S OI est to 
| < I \ S house ‘ 
LOS = are eo 
5 s f It | 
ter 
; . 1 
fit 
| she s 1d 1001 to 
A the time 
e ligt ol, scientili ’ - (fa 
' | nt ag ~ CV IDJOVUECP : | 
os . ¢ to te ; , 
; 7 Y < hey Painted by J M Hanes 
SEC ( eF 
SS ee to ee ee ae ae million Canadian farmers are working to put food 
a Pex arose * on your table ... and on the tables of the world. Canadian 
"When in 1940 the f Ward farmers’ skills have overcome destructive insects, floods and 
¢ +} \ Dr ° . 
Ros a Shai drought. Those same skills have opened new areas to his 
i r vé icants In il : 
¢ i oe sp ent. Dr. } plow ... and now Canadian farmers have an 
( J eS I i and V1CE 
» io ' £ McG id: “I have annual cash income of more than $1,500,000,000. These men 
preat ( ntidence lr Dr Roscoe's : 
ibility to contribute to the life of are the spirit of Canada ... they have 
MeGill University since the position ‘ 
of Warden of the Royal Victoria earned the title ‘“Moulders of 


+a 


College l I pecullal importance 

withir oul iniversity community Canada Unlimited”. ® 

Since she come nto closer contact 2 
with our women students than any 

other member of the staff, the war ; 

den has a responsibility that tran- 


scends the mere management of the BREWING COMPANY LIMITED 
College as a residence and by 

her own guidance and example 

she can supplement formal instruc 

» tion “ 

At the same time Dr. James an 
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CUISINE 


Sunday N ight Supper 


By RONALD McRAE 


HE drop of a hat I can leap 
> an argument over the 
uses of herbs, the exact time 
beef, the proper temperature 


er, or whether one keeps the 


nger up or down. But Sunday 
ipper is a subject I approach 
certain feeling of trepidation, 
meal is the end result of a 

of habit based on family 

in childhood, and it seems 
ertinence to suggest changes. 
r, on second thought, the 
evalent hang-over and Sun- 
yplement of today, is a far cry 
1e well routined and freshly 


d feeling of church and the 


dinner of one’s childhood. 


A shawl collar with cape elfect out- 
vy loop trimming, adds inter- 
et to an unusual British-designed 
house coat of hyacinth blue Vivella. 


ee 


There was invariably a roast and pie, 
and a gradual tapering off through 
the rest of the day to a really fresh 
start on Monday—which I don’t 
remember as being the almost na- 
tional day of horror it now is. 

In pre-inflationary days it would 
have been a simple matter to get out 
my cook book and suggest some of 
my favorite Creole recipes. But to 
day the list of ingredients required 
for these dishes is apt to approach 
the value of rubies and emeralds. 
What of the green and red peppers, 
the eggplant, fresh tomatoes and the 
tinned shrimps and lobsters which 
have achieved such an astronomical 
value in so short a time? No, these 
words are meant as an inspiration 
for the harassed housewife or male 
provider who bursts into a hot sweat 
at the idea of eight to eighteen to 
supper—with lettuce at only ten 
cents a leaf, and the still despised 
cabbage and tiny bunch of scallions 
the only green on a very grey field 


Food and Drink 


First of all, I think the food should 
be fairly substantial. Those who 
have had the proverbial at one 
o’clock have not been able to face 
much food since, and those who are 
creeping back to normal health have 
not been able to face food. There 
should be hot and cold, some bland 
and some roughage, some appetizing 
taste-teasers, and a good deal of 
liquids. Hot and cold. 

Your bar tray should reflect your 
own taste and personality. I think 
if one dreams up the food, and it is 
successfully balanced and_ tasted 
beforehand in the creator’s mind, the 
aperitif before is an integral part of 
the scheme, and to heck with the 
Seotch drinkers. For one thing, good 
sherry isn’t used nearly enough 
when, as on Sunday night, the idea 
is, presumably, not to fall flat on 
one’s face as quickly as possible. So, 
why not sherry? Not too bitingly 
dry. 

Buffet style is grand for this meal 
and a little shoving about to get at 
the food seems to draw _ people 
together, even families. Use two 
glass bowls, setting the smaller one 
in the larger packed with chopped 
ice. Fill the smaller one with scoops 


@ William Billingsley. most famous of English China painters; ~~ 
created the lovely rose design of the tea-pot shown above 


while at Coalport (1820-1822). 


It is known as “Billingsley. 


Rose” and is painted on fine feldspar porcelain with leadless 
glaze. Photograph by courtesy of the Royal Ontario Musee 
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of jellied consommé, plain or mad- quality creamed corn, 1 can cream with lots of strong coffee and chilled 
rilene, well set but not leathery, and of mushroom soup, 4 pound nippy beer, throughout the repast, brings 
garnished with chopped chives, fresh cheese, 1 garlic bean chopped fine, us to repletion 


ground pepper and thin rounds of 1 flat tablespoon paprika, salt and While I’ll admit that none of these 
lemon. If you serve it in cups, a pepper. Cut in one-inch cubes 1 suggestions are world-shakers, they 
small topping of sour cream with pound of veal and '% pound of pork, are practical and produceable, and 
horseradish and paprika and salt removing fat, and cook thoroughly can leave the hostess happy, the 
stirred in is surprisingly good. Hot and brown in an iron pan. guests and family happy, Sunday 
cheese straws with this. Mix all these ingredients, plus the night happy and even Monday morn- 

Now for the hots and colds: cooked noodles, together and pour in ing happy, if you have sense enough 


Halibut fillets in white cream a greased casserole. Top with grated to go home by eleven 
sauce with thin buttered slices of cheese, sprinkle with finely chopped 
Dutch brown bread, a large dish of blanched almonds, and heat thor- © 


fresh spring onions .... Jellied oughly before serving 
tongue with sour cream sauce, chop- Not earthshakingly original, per- 
ped beet and cucumber salad, and hot haps, but try and beat those combina 
buttered French bread. Or tions for supper appeal 
Hot casserole of flat noodles, corn 
c “K OSsS gree Sale c . 
and pork, to: sed green salad ...and Repletion 
cold salmon boiled with a herb bag 
of tarragon, bay leaf and cloves. If your idea of part of a well-spent * 


Why don’t you mash a garlic bean Saturday is whipping up a large 
in vinegar with salt and sugar and chocolate cake, don’t let me deter 


add the strained liquor to the mayon you, because an occasional gorge on 
naise used for the chopped beet and home-made chocolate cake is my idea 
cucumber salad? of heaven. Our more refined pro- 


Why don’t you put hard-cooked fessional lady bakers guard their 
eggs with a sprig of parsley, in the product as carefully as cards for 
bottom of the bowl you press the private audiences at the Vatican, o1 


tongues jin? Buckingham Palace garden parties 

Why don’t you add old Canadian However, I’ve discovered a good fifty 
cheese and a small jigger of sherry cent iced spice or chocolate number 
to the white sauce for the fish? serving six persons. It is available 


Why don’t you try the following at one of our local chain confection- 
noodle recipe? (One large package ers and compares favorably with 
of flat noodles serves six persons.) some of the cakes of revered memory 

For the sauce use 1 can of fancy that mother used to make. This, 











ln Silver it’s Sterling a. 
n Flam ming fixtures it’s WALLACEBURG 
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IN CANADA'S FINER HOMES 


Homes of distinction—homes that reflect the art of gracious 
living—are often distinguished from others by seemingly small 
details. Careful attention to furnishings and equipment ~even 
to kitchen and shower fittings—is a tacit tribute to the good 
taste and discrimination of their owners. 











WALLACEBURG 
BRASS LIMITED 


MONTREAL 






That is why more persons of refinement specify W ALLACE- 
BURG faucets and showers—both in new construction and 
renovation. You, too, will appreciate the flawless perfection 
of WALLACEBURG fixtures—their satin-smooth chromium 
finish, rugged, life-long construction and dependable service. ; 
WALLACEBURG fittings are engineered to last—and built , 
to stay beautiful. Ask your plumber—he knows! 
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Keeping Irish Language Alive 


Is Hard on the Children 


By P.O'D. 


a IS notoriously a long, long way 
to Tipperary. It is an equally long, 
or perhaps even longer way to 
Connemara, for it is a voyage not 
only in space but also, it seems, in 
time—a voyage into an earlier cen- 
tury. You leave the crowded streets 
of London, full of worried-looking 
people hurrying to their various des- 
tinations—probably to take their 
place in a queue of some sort—and 
you come to this lovely, lonely coun- 
try of grey rock and brown bog, of 
hills and lakes and long arms of the 
sea, of unbelievable greens and 
blues. where the women still go 
wrapped in long black shawls, and 
most of the traffic along the roads 
is by donkey-cart, where the tiny 
stone cabins are still thatched and 
white-washed, and you easily get the 
feeling that you have slipped back 
a century or two, and that nothing 
really important has changed since 
the eighteenth 

Naturally enough, this impression 
is very soon and very considerably 
weakened by a stay in such a city 
as Galway. which is the metropolis 
of Connemara. Galway is a very busy 
place, especially on a market day. 
There are crowds in the streets, the 
shops are full of the sort of things 
the visitor from England has hardly 
seen for years—and hasn’t had the 
coupons to buy if he did see them 
and large, shiny American cars honk 
their way past the donkey-carts and 
the Connemara ponies. 

None the less, the spirit of the 
eighteenth century seems to brood 
over Galway, too. or what we ima 
gine the spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to have been—something spa- 
cious and leisurely and_ intensely 
human that the modern world ap- 
pears to have lost, or to be fast los- 
ing. The handsome, old-fashioned 
buildings have a good deal to do with 
it, for Galway is a beautiful and dig 
nified city. And Galway is very con- 
scious of its past, and the proud days 
when its harbor was filled with ships 
engaged in the Spanish trade. 

But chiefly it is in the spirit and 
manners of the themselves 
that the old ways seem to survive. 
courteous and kindly 
unhurried. So humorous, too, 


people 
peo} 


Thev ire SO 
anda so 


it that, I suppose, is something one 


naturally takes for granted. No- 
where else have I seen people so 
ready ,to stand and talk and laugh. 
The sound of laughter is everywhere. 
And a great deal of the talking, by 
the way, is in Irish, for this part of 
Ireland (Eire) is still the land of the 
“Gaeltacht” (if I have spelled it cor- 
rectly), the land of the Gaelic- 
speakers. 


A Foreign Language 


On a Connemara country road, if 
you ask your way, you may still be 
answered. as I was, by smiles and 
gestures to indicate that the person 
you have asked knows no English. 
Even those who talk English very 
often do so like people unaccustomed 
to its use; and their accent and in- 
tonation sound harsh and _ strange 
compared to the familiar soft Irish 
brogue. They are struggling with 
what is for them really a foreign 
language 

This is the case only along the 
western seaboard, among the hills of 
Donegal and Connemara, of Clare 
and Kerry, and around the wild and 
lovely bays and inlets, so numerous 
and so woven among the hills that 
it is hard to say where the land ends 
and the sea begins. In such places 
people do not readily forsake the 
ancestral ways, and Irish is still a 
living language. But in the rest of 
Ireland one gets the impression that 
Erse is a sort of national stunt, kept 
alive only by the sustaining hand of 
the government. 

So long as progress in the various 
branches of the Civil Service and in 
the teaching profession is made de- 
pendent on passing examinations in 
Erse, it is obvious that young people 
will go on studying it. Besides, it is 
obligatory. It is the language of in- 
struction in the schools—-producing, 
I am told, some very queer contor 
tions and innovations in this ancient 
language which has now suddenly to 
be modernized. Producing also, I 
imagine, some very stiff hurdles for 
little Irish boys and girls to take, 
except those few who hear it spoken 
in their own homes. 

I had a chat with a very charming 
and intelligent little Irish girl of 
fourteen, a pupil at a nearby convent. 
I asked her about her course of study, 
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and was astonished to hear that, in 
addition to Erse, she was learning 
French and Latin—these along with 
all the other usual subjects. History, 
she said, was taught in Erse, but 
geography in English; and they had 
a school library of books in Erse, 
which they were all expected to read. 

It seemed to me a course of study 
which might well tax even a much 


more determined and = ambitious 
scholar than this young lady ap- 


peared to be. She adopted a very 
light-hearted attitude towards the 
tasks that were set her. This may 
have been due to a remarkable gift 
for languages, but I formed the un- 
worthy suspicion that it was more 
probably due to a remarkable gift for 
getting by with the minimum of 
effort, and that she was learning no 
more of all these languages than she 
had to. But she did say that she liked 
French very much, so perhaps she 
was doing well there. Latin she con- 
sidered to be “turrible hard”. 

No one could be more critical than 
educated Irish people themselves of 
the effect of all this compulsory 
teaching of Erse on the_ general 
standards of education. They say it 
results in most children learning 
very little either of Erse or English 
and not much of anything else. No 
one could tell more amusing stories 
than they do, or laugh more heartily, 
about the absurdities which the at- 
tempt to revive the linguistic glory 
of the Gael constantly produces. 


Don't Make the Jokes 


At the same time, I had the feeling 
that many of them were at heart 
rather pleased that the effort was 
being made, and that they regarded 
it as an expression of national con- 
sciousness and pride. I discovered 
that in this, as in the case of many 
other Irish customs and institutions, 
it is wise to let the Irish make the 
jokes and do most of the laughing. 
They are a fiery as well as a gay 
and lovable people, and are apt to be 
sharply resentful of anything that 
sounds like unfavorable criticism 





from a stranger. But that is a char- 
acteristic not peculiar to the Irish. 

In the course of even a mere fort- 
night’s visit to Ireland the visitor 
has experiences and forms impres- 
sions which would fill several such 
letters as this; and I am aware that 
I have not touched at all on the 


many serious questions in which the 
reader might be interested, or the 
many lighter ones_ which might 
amuse him. In the hope that h; vill 
wish to read more about ]; and 
(and that the Editor will agree), J 
shall make it the subject of at jojg 
one more letter. - 





An exhibition to mark 100 years of electric lighting is being he!d at 


the Science Museum, London. 


“The Home of the Future” (above) shows 


the latest type of hidden wall-lighting, a lamp with swinging «hade 
and, for decoration, an indoor garden with both low and climbing plants. 
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/ NAME is so permanent. Small 
‘ wonder that parents cogitate 
mightily, range through name-books, 
balance the claims of this aunt o1 


that uncle, review the labels of an 
cestors of note, and, at last, in de 
spair, settle on John or Mary. There 


may be a secondary name; for familys 
pride, for friendship, for patriotism, 
or merely for euphony, but the pri 
mary One sticks, forever and ever 
Increase Mather has been dead a 
long time. It must be two centuries 
or more since he was President of 
Harvard, but his name sticks up from 
the annals of New England like a 
pine stump. And when Mr. and Mrs 
Barebones in Cromwell’s time, 01 
thereabouts, called their son ‘Praise 
God” they made a permanent room 
tor him in English history 
There was a time when a 
name had meaning, An Indian pa 
jogged along a few years as, 
say, “Strongheart;” but if his de- 
veloping character didn’t quite match, 
some new and more fitting label, such 
as “Big Talker” was pasted on him. 
Survivals cf the custom may be seen 
today in the schoolyard, when a mild- 
ly baptized “Christopher” may be 
known to his companions as “Butch.” 
But meaning departed long ago 
from the font. Names at best are 
just names, but they are the toughest 
fabric in all the world. And if the 
names of mortals are so persistent as 


given 


poose 


to be indestructible what is to be said 
of street-names? The Appian Way 
continues for ages, Watling Street 


for a flock of centuries. Even Toronto 
people pay tribute to an amateur far- 
mer of the George III period when 
they speak of Yonge Street. On April 
23, 1793, Major E. B. Littlehales, mili- 
tary secretary to Lieutenant Governor 
Simcoe, wrote to the Secretary of the 
Agricultural Society of Upper Can- 
ada, saying that the Governor desired 
the Society’s acceptance of a set of 


books entitled “Yonge on Agricul 
ture.’ 
Only church names have signifi 





COUNTRY-BRED 


Ko ANNING his city 
sight, his glance 

Cocks weatherward 
wider terms 

Tempest and drougnt 
were strong cn axe, 

Stanchion, rein, soon curve 
ban tap, 

Are quick on impersonal button and 
switch; and vet 

He has only to slide through a certain 
SWIngIng door 

And rustic as crows o1 
fence, he scuffs 

Pavement, stumbles on 
takes the lights 

And tangles in traffic his jay-walking 
country self. 


with twofold 


translates in 


Hands that 


to the ul 


an old snake 


curbs, mis 


Breathing two worlds, he plans his 
angled walls, 
Buildings cubed for use 
floors 
to find foundations spt 
fantastic 
Thirsty roots 
demure 


} 


on level 


Only eading 


while seaffolding fans 


Leafy anachronisms. O romance? 

His tautest wires are atwitter with 
birds’ calls; 

Trim lawn reverts to pasture, and his 


streets 
Are split and heaved by 
hands of grass 


relentless 


Incurably rural, he curls at night in 


1 haycock, 


While wheels of his mind in first 
sleep slowing 

lo a horsejog, softly jog in known 
ruts 

Winds, that tipped his boughs to this 


new life 

Have twisted 
loam: O there 

Thought’s green 
through midnight’s winter 

And sucks old strength trom that en 
during earth 

For morning’s verdancy of word and 
deed 


roots more deep in 


blood returns 


CAMPBELI 


ELIZABETH K 


Paul's 
Notre 
eternal 
may decay, but new 
replace them, always with 


cance as well as durability. St 
in London, St. Peter’s in Rome, 
Dame in Paris, as names, are 
The buildings 
cnes will 


the same names, standing for high 
and memcrable’ personalities who 
strode through the world to some pur 
pose, Al] the older Christian rites, 


Roman, Byzantine, Coptic, Anglican, 
honor their churches by naming them 
after the saints, but in the Reformed 
communions the custom has ofter 
been honored in the breach of it. 
Not that the none 
respect the saints; on the 
But his ancestors, 
sharp 
away, 


nformist doesn’t 
contrary 
when quarrels were 
and heads were strong, 
consciously and 


sheered 
unconsciously 


as well, from established 
tical custom The 
Aldersgate Street in time 
come, perhaps, the Aldersgate 
Methodist Chapel. The 
meeting at a house on Blank Stree 
in time wou'd build the Blank Stree 
Congregational Church. The 
terians might honor Knox or 
or some other 
munion; they 
St. Andrew, not 


Stree 


many 


ecclesias 
conventicle on 
would be- 


Independents 
at James Methodist Church 


Presby 
Calvin 
pioneer of their com 
might even recognize 
others in the fine open area known as St 


29 


ing Business, and a new and beautiful 
building was erected on St. Catherine 
Street But the old name meant 
t much to the people; in some way it 
should be perpetuated So the St 


came int 


ot being; the Saint sharing honors with 
Great St. James street; a rather 
curlous juxtaposition 
Similarly n Toronto, Gould Street 
Presbyterian Church was opposite the 


James’ 


Calendat 3ut in the majority of in Square. Time came when the name 
stances the Free Churches leaned was changed to St. James’ Square 
heavily on Geography Church Now that congregation is 
Long ago in Montreal St, James united with the former Bond Street 
Street was “Great St. James Street’ Congregational and is Known as St 
to distinguish it trom a less notable James-Bond —with no reference 
thoroughfare of the same name. the Square; only to the Saint 
There was a Methodist Church not far So the Saints, eve ot welcome 
from the present building of the as warmly as one would expect, some 
Montreal Star; it was the Great St mes happe Indeed Ss proof 


James Street 


Methodist Church and_ that tt 


t exclusion, let it be remembered that 


was notable as the one and only in 


which a Methodist minister wore a the first Pres ! ( n Mor 

pulpit gown. So it had, as congrega real was St. Gab ~ 

tions go, dignity and poise Maybe new nurches w tollow 
Time came when a larger churcl ancient custon y leafing through 

was a necesaits The old building the Saints’ Calendar to find names of 

was sold, most profitably, to advanc significance And maybe they won't 
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Low Interest Rates Inflationary 
But High Taxes Act As Curb 


Business « Finance « Insurance 





By R. CRAIG McIVOR 


In Saturday Night (May 15) Mr. Courtland Elliott claimed that the federal 
government should reduce taxes now, and restrict the growth of further 
expenditures which we might not be able to reduce in depression. Heavy 
debts cause heavy taxes, which create a real burden on the community. 
The writer of this article disagrees with this argument. 

The budget of the federal government should be balanced over the 
business cycle; it is in using the financial power of the government in 
such a way as to mitigate the evils of falling wages and prices leading to 
a depression that hope of business stability may be found. 

Dr. MclIvor, Associate Professor of Economics at Hamilton's McMaster 
University, claims that debt is not overly dangerous and that it is not the 
high level of government expenditure that is the cause of the present 
inflation. The interest rate structure must bear a portion of the blame for 


the inflationary pressure. 


f ips rapid and steady rise in Cana- 
dian prices and wages since World 
War II has produced a variety of ex- 
planations ot inflation, both of its 
causes and of its cures. This is read- 
ily understandable, for the effects of 
inflation pervade our entire economy. 

The one of the most recent pro- 
nouncements designed to guide an 
anxious public through the complex- 
ities of the inflation problem appeared 
in the columns of SaturDAY NIGHT 
(May 15) by Mr. Courtland Elliott. 
All of us are immediately and urgent- 
ly concerned with curbing inflation: 
the energetic exposition by Mr. Elliott 
reflects not only light but consider- 
able heat. I should like to reconsider 
his views on the relationship between 
federal financial policy and the pres- 
ent inflation, and to register some 
objections. 

To begin with, let us review some 
of the facts. The origins of our pres- 
ent inflation are found in the war 
and postwar years and particularly 
in the monetary and financial poli- 
cies of the federal government. Ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of the gov 
ernment’s total cash requirements 
were met from taxation and other 
revenue, while 55 per cent came from 
borrowing. Since a significant pro- 
portion of these borrowed funds was 
provided by the hanking system, the 
total quantity of money increased sub- 
stantially, from approximately $3 
billion to $7 billion. The relatively 
successful restriction of wartime in 
flation was made possible by the 
great increase in Canadian produc 
tive capacity, and by the govern- 
nent’s program of price and wage 
which effectively supple 


mented its financial policies, 


The “Burden” of the Debt 


The relatively low structure of in 
terest rates maintained during these 
years represented a continuation of 
the “easy-money” policy first intro- 
duced to stimulate recovery in the 
early 1930's, and its use in World War 
I] was designed ostensibly to minimize 
rapidly increas 
national debt. It should be rec 


—ry] 
controls 


interest costs on oul 


Ing 





ognized, however, that to minimize 
wartime interest costs is not necessar 
ily to minimize “burden” of the 
national debt, but the question Is too 
complex for present discussion. The 


airect unmatured funded debt of Can 


ada expanded from approximately 
$3.7 billion to $16.8 billion between 
the outbreak of the war and the end 


fiscal year 1946. However serious 
y one may disagree with government 
interest policy, it is fair to observe 
that the wartime addition to the debt 
would have been substantially the 
same even if interest rates had been 
higher, for both the government’s 
demand for funds and the supply 
forthcoming from the public are fix 
ed by war needs and are little affected 
by Interest rates 

During the past two years, the cost 
of-living and wholesale price indexes 
have risen more than during the en 
tire war period The explanation is 
necessarily complex, but looking be 
yond the persistent postwar tend 
ency toward further increase in the 
already expanded quantity of money, 
one can see a variety of causes. The 
intense competition among Canadian 
producers and consumers for the use 
of scarce materials and labor rises 


in the United States, the removal of 
wartime subsidies and price controls, 
the uneconomic wage demands 
pressed by various labor groups, and 
the financing of exports on credit, for 
which no goods are received in re- 
turn. If our interest in the analysis 
of economic problems rests in the 
possibility of controlling them, the 
diagnosis of inflation as simply “a 
disease that originates in the fiscal 
and monetary policies of govern- 
ments” is surely inadequate and of 
little practical value. 

The increase in the national debt 
of Canada is caused by two major 
factors: wars and depressions; debt 
charges are a major share of the fixed 
or uncontrollable public expenditures 
which confront our federal govern- 
ment at the present time. This volume 
has been increased substantially by 
the financing of World War II, with 


its inevitable recourse to borrowing. 
The problems presented by the exist- 
ence of these fixed charges are in- 
deed serious in any economy such as 
Canada’s, where the national income 
has been subject to very wide fluctua- 
tions. 

It would therefore be idle to main- 
tain that our greatly increased public 
debt should not be a cause for general 
concern, and I suspect that few in- 
formed persons would subscribe to 
this care-free philosophy, Thus, in 
finding vigorous attack being made on 
the proposition that “ govern- 
ment debt is not burdensome because 
we owe the principal and interest to 
each other and not to foreigners”, 
one is led to suspect that it is only a 
somewhat ungrammatical straw man 
who is being assaulted. This is not 
to deny, of course, that a domestically 
held debt is not much to be preferred 
to one of foreign ownership, and in 
this respect the accomplishment of 
World War II finance in reducing our 
foreign-held debt to 1 per cent of the 
total debt was highly desirable. 


“New Look” Budgeting 


The view that long-run increase in 
the normal expenditures of the fed- 
eral government has_ represented 
travel down a oneway street seems 
beyond dispute, If I understand Mr. 
Elliott’s exposition correctly, he ar- 
gues that while we should not be too 
much concerned about the scale of un- 
controllable expenditures already de 
veloped (an unduly comforting injunc- 
tion), we should resist with the ut- 


most vigor any further overall ex- 
pansion of federal government out- 
lays. 

This will receive widespread sup- 
port, but it is unfortunately tied gra- 
tuitously to the suggestion that the 
only way to stop expansion lies in 
the immediate reduction of the level 
of federal government tax collections 
and in the elimination of present sur- 
pluses. This point brings us to the 
nub of the ‘new look” which has 
apparently been perceived in public 
finance: balancing the federal budget 
over the business cycle rather than 
vear by year. 

Can we return to annually bal- 
anced budgets? 

We are told by way of introduction 
that budgets are now designed to 
achieve social purposes. If this rep 
resented a recent development it 
would indeed be astounding, for one 
might then well ask what has been 
the purpose of government expendi- 
ture in earlier times. In the course 
of a discussion which condemns pro- 
ceressive taxation, erroneously identi- 
fying it with a policy of “soak the 
rich”, (a policy which now gains 
about as much credence as that of 
denying the economic significance of 
the public debt), the writer of the 
earlier article argues by implication 
for the abandonment of the idea of 
cyclical financing. 

Unfortunately, the problem of 
economic fluctuations was not solved 
in the good old days, and with our 
federal budget having became enor- 
mously expanded in recent years, fis- 
cal policy has hecome a_ powerful 
weapon which may be employed for 
good or ill, It is simply no longer 
possible to ignore the effects of gov- 
ernment taxing, borrowing and spend 
ing on the economy, and these weap 
ons must be employed with a view 
to minimizing economic fluctuations. 
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Mr. Abbott Disappoints Us 


eee will remember past proposals that we 
+ seek to prevent “booms and busts” by having the 
government raise taxes and withhold public works in 
prosperous times, and lower taxes and start public 
works in bad times. We'd save up money and employ- 
ment in good times to help tide us over a following 
leaner period. This idea has won wide approval when 
otfered at a moment when no tax-boosting or halting 
of public works projects was in 
remarkable how universally unpopular it is when 
actually put into effect. no matter how lush the times 


may be. 


Finance Minister Douglas Abbott has sadly dis- 
appointed most Canadians by not cutting taxes, or rent requirements, 
cutting them extremely minutely, despite a substan- 
tial surplus in the last fiscal year. This column’s 
opinion, for what it is worth, is 
constructively and honestly and 


prospect. But it’s 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


as we all know, precisely the opposite of what we 
have always done in the past. Our governments have 
spent freely in prosperous periods and sharply re- 
duced their spending in 
managements have 
individuals. By so doing they have strongly accentu- 
ated each trend. They have pushed the boom higher, 
increased the force of the following down movement. 
and deepened the vailey of depression. This was silly, 
of course, but it does not follow that it is easy to stop 
being silly. On the record of today, is there any reason 


depression. Corporation 
dcne the same, and so have 


to believe that the people are willing, in good times, 


that he has acted 
courageously and 


deserves applause. But he gets only the cynical com- 


to pay higher taxes than are actually needed for cur- 


in order to build a reservoir of 


purchasing power against a future depression that 
may never come? 


But Who Will Say When? 


Who will do the planning, and do it soundly? It is 


ment that it’s lucky the federal government doesn’t 
have to hold an election this yeal 

The general idea of increasing taxes in periods of 
prosperity and reducing them in depression or rather 
when depression is threatening, is of course an 
entirely sensible one. To be satisfactorily effective in 
Canada, dependent on foreign trade for about one 
third of its employment and national income, it would 
need to be accompanied by similar action in other 
trading countries, but unquestionably it would be an 
important stabilizer 


Vary Insurance Payments 


In both Britain and the United States it has been 
proposed to go beyond the manipulation of taxes and 
public works programs, by varying periodically the 
amounts of employers’ and employees’ social insur 
ance contributions in accordance with the changing 
levels of industrial activity and employment, so that 
the amount paid in would rise when times were good 
and decline when they were becoming not so good 

The British plan calls for the standard rate of 
contribution to be calculated on the basis of a fore- 
cast of the average level of unemployment. But the 
rate of contribution actually levelled would be higher 
than the standard rate when unemployment was 
unusually low, and less than the standard rate when 
unemployment was above the average. This aid to 
maintenance of purchasing power would reduce sub- 
stantially, it is believed, the variations in total 
expenditure and employment 

Whatever the amount of wisdom in all this, it is, 


the omniscience of hindsight that tells us that the late 
1920’s were boom years When we should have been 
laying up a store of nuts against the winter of the 
early 1930's. At the time we talked of a “new era of 
prosperity” that was never going to end, because of 
the social-economic benefits coming from the pro 
gressive technical advances of industry. 

Would citizens possessed of shiny new automobiles 
have consented to indefinite postponement of the 
construction of new motor highways, on the ground 
that there was an excess of purchasing power at that 
time and there might be a deficiency later? It doesn’t 
seem likely. Few if any persons in 1929 thought they 
had too much purchasing power; most wanted more. 
And no one then knew that the need for public spend- 
ing to sustain the economy would be what it actually 
was in 1931 and 1932 

What prescient authority would determine when 
social insurance contributions and taxation were to 
be increased, how much they should be increased, how 
long the increase should run, and conversely when 
and how much they should be reduced? Could that 
authority keep free from political pressures? Could 
it manage to convince the prospective beneficiaries 
from some planned public work, locally considered 
immediately necessary, of the wisdom of postponing 
it in order to provide work in a possible future depres 


sion? Could governments manage to refrain from. 


using the reserve fund, when created, as a means of 
winning or retaining votes? 

Would Mr. Abbott, brave as he is, do what he has 
done in an election year? 





————— ee 
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That they are not so employe: when 
the government is committed 10 pa). 
ance its budget over an arbitrary ang 
cconomically meaningless period o¢ 
one year scarcely needs emph isis. 
What should a friend of 


; \ ‘edom 
be arguing for these days? e sin. 
cere advocate of an economy Tgan. 


ized on the basis of free com ctitigy 
will agree that the proper ce nomic 
function of government is t: estap. 
lish (re-establish!) and mainta » thogp 
conditions under which con  ctition 


may effectively operate. It unfor. 
tunate indeed that some of | ¢ gy 

. . eae ee 
porters of free competition erpret 


their “laissez-faire” philoso shy x 
narrowly as to deny to goy nment 
the use of legitimate fiscal we. pons. 

It is precisely in this field | jat the 
government may _ interven imper 
sonally and avoid the ultima: ly dis 
astrous practice of regulatiny ndivig 
val prices. But such intolera) » inter 
ference will certainly be ine\ jable jf 
more expedient and efficac: us me 
thods are denied to governme ‘+t. 

Let us note ones again at 
hasie remedy for inflation si egested 
by Mr. Elliott is to reduce immediate. 
ly the levels of government 
revenues, and to eliminate 
surpluses (“we seem willing t 
the delusion that taxes cann 
duced because of inflationa 
sures”). This argument cle 
plies that by restricting the 
of available risk capital, exis 
levels are themselves an infliti 
influence. It is of course apparen 
all that the Canadian tax system né 
improvement; unfortunately 
be possible only when the allocation 
of taxing powers between the fed 
and the provincial governments 
been established on much sound 


basis. 


Should Taxes Be Cut? 


Should we reduce taxes? Inflatic 
is the problem which is_ presenti 
with us, the short-run problem whig 
demands our attention now. Uni 
such circumstances immediate tax % 
duction is extremely undesira 
Elliott would reduce taxes now, pe 
sumably to stimulate capital expe 
sion, increase real income and the! 
iessen inflationary pressures. ! 
with the Canadian economy operat 
at substantially ful! employn 
further appreciable expansion 
physical output is not possible 

The argument that inflation 
now be checked by “more pro: 
simply does not make sensc u 
present conditions, What is urge! 
required is a curtailing of fu 
capital expansion, not an i 
Kar from being a cause for |imet 
tion, the current difficulties on 
tered in equity financing might b& 
encouraging sign were it not fo! 
fact that the expansion of preduc 
capacity continues apace on | n¢ 
less desirable basis, i.e. fina 
new money provided by the an 
system. 

For this, the governrnent’s 
rate policy must bear a larg. § 
of the blame. The persistent nd 
tinuing support of federal bon 
by the Bank of Canada (aith ug! 
somewhat lower 
months) is simply ineconsiste it 
the desire to curb inflation. [bh 
tirement of federal debt hela ») 
banking system, while emine it! 


sirable in itself, has failed tc req 


the quantity of money avai 
any substantial degree, becaus > 0! 
fact that the banks’ investme ts! 
liquidated have been replacec )) 
panding loans, both to busin ss | 
to consumers. B 
An interest rate policy wh ch 
appropriate to the depressec | 
tions of the early and mid-1:)30! 
Canada cannot be appropiate 
present conditions of tull «m 
ment. Like its causes, the ren 
for inflation must be varied, bu! 
gently required is the maintenant 
the government of its existing 
all levels of tax revenues, the 
tinued retirement of bank-held 
from its accruing surpluses, 3 
abandonment of the present sul! 
level for federal .obligations, in 
that the central bank may be 2! 
remove from the chartered banks 
excess reserves which arise from 
retirement of the federal debt © 
by those institutions 


levels in rei 
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European Clearing Plan 


May Revive “Bancor’ 


3y JOHN L. MARSTON 


turday Night's Correspondent in London 


A Eurcpean currency plan based 
on Lori Keynes’ “Bancor” scheme 
shows igns of life. The institu- 
tions sct up at Bretton Woods— 
the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank—have 
been unsuccessful in solving the 
dollar problem and are being 
largely replaced by the Marshall 
Plan. Countries of the Western 
fuopean Union may try to es- 
tablish a local currency clearing 
organization with a common 
monetary unit. This will create 
special difficulties for the United 
Kingdom and for the sterling area 
as a whole. 


mdon. 
ORD KEYNES, leading advocate 
in Britain of liberal credit policies, 


da pr 


found influence on monetary 
licy during his lifetime, and his in- 


lence is reviving some two years 
er his death, In Britain, and in 
stern Europe generally, the possi- 
ities of Keynes’ ‘“Bancor”  cur- 
ry have been under active dis- 
sion in financial and business cir- 
s. The British Chancellor of the 


chequer Was reported in the Euro- 
pn newspapers not long ago as ad- 
ating some such system of inter- 


jonal currency clearing as Lord 
fes envisaged, and the Prime 
ister had to explain to Parliament 
tthe Chancellor was not express- 
official British policy—-nor could 
be official policy until broad dis 
sions had taken place with other 


ers 


tis not difficult to understand why, 
r lying dormant since it was re 
ed by the U.S.A. late in the war, 
“Bancor” plan is now showing 


is of life. The Bretton Woods 
ans, cepted alternative to the 
mes plan, have manifestly failed 


rrect the monetary disharmonies 


of Europe and to expand trade as in- 
tended, 

The Marshall plan, whereby Ameri 
ca takes the responsibility for Euro- 
pean recovery more directly on her 
shoulders, has been presented in cleat 
enough detail to make it apparent 
that the problem of international pay- 


ments, though temporarily eased, will 
not be thereby solved; yet at the 
same time the limited benefits of the 
International Monetary Fund, the 


Bretton Woods organ which has been 
of most practical assistance hitherto, 
have been withheld from the countries 
receiving “Marshall aid.” 

The financial discussions of Britain, 
France, and the “Benelux” countries, 
in Brussels in April, intended to 
grapple with the European currency 
problem as a whole, were more suc 
in revealing the magnitude of 
the dollar shortage than in overcom 
ing the problem. In terms simply of 
collars, therefore, Europe can see no 
way out of its difficulties, and people 
are inclined to look to a new mone- 
tary unit such as “Bancor.” 


cessful 


Create Currency 


The specific characteristic of “Ban 
typically Keynesian. It is 
credit-creation to facilitate trade, in- 
ternationally. The international clear- 


cor”’ is 


ing institution, whose constitution 
would be roughly comparable with 
those of the World Fund and Bank, 
would be empowered to create and 


allocate the currency needed for im- 


ports by countries which lacked for- 


eign exchange, In this respect it 
would differ fundamentally from the 
Bretton Woods organs, whose funce- 
tion, essentially, is to reallocate cur- 


rency Which already exists. 

The Bretton Woods idea, in its pris- 
tine form, aimed at 19th-century free 
dom of trade in a 20th-century setting. 
Orthodox economists gave it their 
blessing, aS a means whereby the 
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barriers to trade set up by nations in 
dividually might be broken down by 
nations collectively. Unfortunately, 
now that the big movement of goo is 
Which naturally occurred after the 
years of wartime restraint is subsid- 
ing, it is evident that trade is tending 
to contract, not to expand. More and 
nore countries, in an effort to con 
serve their scarce foreign exchange, 
have excluded inessential items from 
their import lists 


Import Restriction 


The process is inevitably cumula 
tive. It can be traced back to the re 
strictions on imports into the U.S.A. 
itself, by the high tariff structure. 
This is one of the major reasons why 
Bretton Woods has failed to produce 


obvious results. In the period of lib 
eral trade when sterling was the prin 
c:pal currency, Britain imported free 
lv, and there was consequently no 


sterling famine in any way compa) 
eble with the dollar famine which is 
the characteristic of the 
currency situation, 

The idea of the latest 
the “Bancor” system 
of this dollar in passe 


limited scale, sav 


postwal 


exponents of 
is to break out 

Adopted on a 
in Western Europe, 
m could be only partly 
cessful, but it would undoubtedly en 
more economical use of existing 

esources. Within the “Banco} 
no country would have to pay 


another in dollars, as is often 


the svste 


suc 
sure 
dollar r 
bloc” 


neces 





sary now, and all their dollars would 


be available for payments to the 
Western Hemisphere, while trade 
within the “Bancor area” was un 


restricted by currency shortage as be 
tween one member and another. 
This is not, however, a problem 
which can be treated in the abstract. 
In a certain sense, the “Bancor”’ idea 
transcends Bretton Woods, in that it 
transcends orthodoxy. In another 
sense, as advocated at present, it falls 
far short of Bretton Woods, which set 
up, in form at least, a world-scale 
crganization It is true that the 
Americans have tended themselves to 
sidetrack the Bretton Woods organs in 


favor of direct bilateral action, but 
they have not abandoned the concept; 
and it is most unlikely that they 


alternative monetary 

Bretton Woods 
| existed —particularly when 
that alternative arrangement has al 


Nor is it at all 


would favor an 
arrangement while the 


1 
t_mn i] 
st { up Stil 


ready been rejected. ] 
clear how a ‘“‘Bancor”’ area focussed 
on Western Europe would dovetail 


into the sterling area. 
Britain, as the linch-pin of 

systems, very awkwardly) 

suntries with 


both 
might be 


placed, for surplus 


“Bancor”’ would be tempted to buy 
through Britain the primary oducts 
yy Which they would have to pay 
sterling if they bought them direct 
from the other sterling countries 
there would be a tendency, therefore 
ior Britain to accumulate “Bancor 
and for other sterling countries to 
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accumulate equivalent sterling bal 
ances in Britain. 

The “Keynes plan” is at least worth 
serious the highest 
levels. It may be inappiicable in its 


simple form; but it Is ine 


discussion it 


reasingly 


apparent that, if oniy as an interim 
measure, some form of clearing is 
needed which involves no settlement 


in gold or dollars. 
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By R. CRAIG McIVOR 


SATURDAY NIGHT, TORONTO, CANADA, MAY 29, 1948 


Low Interest Rates Inflationary 
But High Taxes Act As Curb 


In Saturday Night (May 15) Mr. Courtland Elliott claimed that the federal 
government should reduce taxes now, and restrict the growth of further 
expenditures which we might not be able to reduce in depression. Heavy 
debts cause heavy taxes, which create a real burden on the community. 
The writer of this article disagrees with this argument. 

The budget of the federal government should be balanced over the 
business cycle; it is in using the financial power of the government in 
such a way as to mitigate the evils of falling wages and prices leading to 
a depression that hope of business stability may be found. 

Dr. MclIvor, Associate Professor of Economics at Hamilton’s McMaster 
University, claims that debt is not overly dangerous and that it is not the 
high level of government expenditure that is the cause of the present 
inflation. The interest rate structure must bear a portion of the blame for 


the inflationary pressure. 


fie rapid and steady rise in Cana- 
dian prices and wages since World 
War II has produced a variety of ex- 
planations ot inflation, both of its 
causes and of its cures. This is read- 
ily understandable, for the effects of 
inflation pervade our entire economy. 

The one of the most recent pro- 
nouncements designed to guide an 
anxious public through the complex- 
ities of the inflation problem appeared 
in the columns of SaturDAY NIGHT 
(May 15) by Mr. Courtland Elliott. 
All of us are immediately and urgent- 
ly concerned with curbing inflation: 
the energetic exposition by Mr, Elliott 
reflects not only light but consider- 
able heat. I should like to reconsider 
his views on the relationship between 
federal financial policy and the pres- 
ent inflation, and to register some 
objections. 

To begin with, let us review some 
of the facts. The origins of our pres- 
ent inflation are found in the war 
and postwar years and particularly 
in the monetary and financial poli- 
cies of the federal government. Ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of the gov- 
ernment’s total cash requirements 
were met from taxation and other 
revenue, while 55 per cent came from 
borrowing. Since a significant pro- 
portion of these borrowed funds was 
provided by the banking system, the 
total quantity of money increased sub- 
stantially, from approximately $3 


billion to $7 billion. The relatively 
successful restriction of wartime in 
flation was made possible by the 
great increase in Canadian produc 
tive capacity, and by the govern- 
ment’s program of price and wage 
controls which effectively supple- 


policies 


The ‘‘Burden” of the Debt 


The relatively low structure of in 
terest rates maintained during these 
years represented a continuation of 
the ‘‘easy-money” policy first intro- 
duced to stimulate recovery in the 
early 1930's, and its use in World War 


j naneta y iw} 
I] was designed ostensibly to minimize 


mented its financial 








interest costs on our rapidly increas 
ing national debt It should be rec 
ognized OWPRVE n to mil! 
wartime interest StS Is not necessatr 
minimize the “burden” of the 
nationa! debt, but the question is too 
complex for present discussion. The 
direct unmatured funded debt of Can 
ida expanded trom approximately 
$3.7 billion to $16.8 billion between 
the outbreak of the war and the end 


of fiscal year 1946. However serious 
vith government 
interest policy it is falr to observe 
that the wartime addition to the debt 
would have been substantially the 
same even if interest rates had been 
higher, for both the government’s 
demand for funds and the supply 
forthcoming from the public are fix 
ed by war needs and are little affected 
by interest rates 

During the past two years 
of-living and wholesale price indexes 
have risen more than during the en 
tire war period. The explanation is 
necessarily complex, but looking be 
yond the persistent postwar tend 
ency toward further increase in the 
already expanded quantity of money, 
one can see a variety of causes, The 
intense competition among Canadian 
producers and consumers for the use 
of scarce materials and labor rises 


iv one may disagre 


_ the cost 


in the United States, the removal of 
wartime subsidies and price controls, 
the uneconomic wage demands 
pressed by various labor groups, and 
the financing of exports on credit, for 
which no goods are received in re- 
turn. If our interest in the analysis 
of economic problems rests in the 
possibility of controlling them, the 
diagnosis of inflation as simply “a 
disease that originates in the fiscal 
and monetary policies of govern- 
ments” is surely inadequate and of 
little practical value. 

The increase in the national debt 
of Canada is caused by two major 
factors: wars and depressions; debt 
charges are a maior share of the fixed 
or uncontrollable public expenditures 
which confront our federal govern- 
ment at the present time. This volume 
has been increased substantially by 
the financing of World War II, with 


its inevitable recourse to borrowing. 
The problems presented by the exist- 
ence of these fixed charges are in- 
deed serious in any economy such as 
Canada’s, where the national income 
has been subject to very wide fluctua. 
tions. 

It would therefore be idle to main- 
tain that our greatly increased public 
debt should not be a cause for general 
concern, and I suspect that few in- 
formed persons would subscribe to 
this care-free philosophy, Thus, in 
finding vigorous attack being made on 
the proposition that “ govern- 
ment debt is not burdensome because 
Wwe owe the principal and interest to 
each other and not to foreigners”, 
one is led to suspect that it is only a 
somewhat ungrammatical straw man 
who is being assaulted. This is not 
to deny, of course, that a domestically 
held debt is not much to be preferred 
to one of foreign ownership, and in 
this respect the accomplishment of 
World War II finance in reducing our 
foreign-held debt to 1 per cent of the 
total debt was highly desirable. 


“New Look” Budgeting 


The view that long-run increase in 
the normal expenditures of the fed- 
eral government has_ represented 
travel down a oneway street seems 
beyond dispute, If I understand Mr. 
Elliott’s exposition correctly, he ar- 
gues that while we should not be too 
much concerned about the scale of un- 
controllable expenditures already de 
veloped (an unduly comforting injunc- 
tion), we should resist with the ut- 


most vigor any further overall ex- 
pansion of federal government out- 
lays. 

This will receive widespread sup- 
port, but it is unfortunately tied gra 
tuitously to the suggestion that the 
only way to stop expansion lies in 
the immediate reduction of the level 
of federal government tax collections 
and in the elimination of present sur- 
pluses. This point brings us to the 
nub of the “new look” which has 
apparently been perceived in public 
inance: balancing the federal budget 
over the business cycle rather than 
vear by year. 

Can we return to annually bal- 
anced budgets? 

We are told by way of introduction 
that budgets are now designed to 
achieve social purposes. If this rep- 
resented a recent development it 
would indeed be astounding, for one 
might then well ask what has been 
the purpose of government expendi- 
ture in earlier times. In the course 
of a discussion which condemns pro- 
eressive taxation, erroncously identi- 
fying it with a policy of “soak the 
rich’, (a policy which now gains 
about as much credence as that of 
cenying the economic significance of 
the public debt), the writer of the 
earlier article argues by implication 
for the abandonment of the idea of 
cyclical financing. 

Unfortunately, the problem of 
economic fluctuations was not solved 
in the good old days, and with our 
federal budget having became enor- 
mously expanded in recent years, fis- 
cal policy has become a_ powerful 
weapon which may be employed for 
good or ill, It is simply no longer 
possible to ignore the effects of gov 
ernment taxing, borrowing and spend 
ing on the economy, and these weap 
ons must be employed with a view 
to minimizing economic fluctuations 
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Mr. Abbott Disappoints Us 


*VERYONE will remember past proposals that we 
« seek to prevent “booms and busts” by having the 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


as we all know, precisely the opposite of what we 
have always done in the past. Our governments have 


government raise taxes and withhold public works in spent freely in prosperous periods and sharply re- 


prosperous times, and lower taxes and start public 
works in pad times. We’d save up money and employ- 
ment in good times to help tide us over a following 
leaner period. This idea has won wide approval when 
offered at a moment when no tax-boosting or halting 
of public works projects was in 
remarkable how universally unpopular it is when 
actually put into effect. no matter how lush the times 


may be. 


Finance Minister Douglas Abbott has sadly dis- 
appointed most Canadians by not cutting taxes, or rent requirements, 
cutting them extremely minutely, despite a substan- 
tial surplus in the last fiscal year. This column’s 
that he has acted 
courageously and 


opinion, for what it is worth, is 


constructively and honestly and 


prospect. But it’s 


duced their spending in depression. Corporation 
managements have 
individuals. By so doing they have strongly accentu- 
ated each trend. They have pushed the boom higher, 
increased the force of the following down movement, 
and deepened the valley of depression. This was silly, 
of course, but it does not follow that it is easy to stop 
being silly. On the record of today, is there any reason 


dene the same, and so have 


to believe that the people are willing, in good times, 


deserves applause. But he gets only the cynical com- 


ment that it’s lucky the federal 
have to hold an election this yea1 


The general idea of increasing taxes in periods of 
prosperity and reducing them in depression or rather 
when depression is threatening, 
entirely sensible one. To be satisfactorily effective in 
Canada, dependent on foreign trade for about one- the social-economic 
third of its employment and national income, it would 
need to be accompanied by similar 


government doesn’t 


is of course an 


to pay higher taxes than are actually needed for cur- 


in order to build a reservoir of 


purchasing power against a future depression that 
may never come? 


But Who Will Say When? 


Who will do the planning. and do it soundly? It is 


the omniscience of hindsight that tells us that the late 


action in other 


trading countries, but unquestionably it would be an have consented 


important stabilizer. 


Vary Insurance Payments 


In both Britain and the United 
proposed to go beyond the manipulation of taxes and 
public works programs, by varying periodically the 


States it has been 


construction of new 


1920’s were boom years when we should have been 
laying up a store of nuts against the winter of the 
early 1930’s. At the time we talked of a “new era of 
prosperity” that was never going to end, because of 


benetits coming from the pro 


gressive technical advances of industry. 
Would citizens possessed of shiny new automobiles 


indefinite postponement of the 
motor highways, on the ground 


that there was an excess of purchasing power at that 
time and there might be a deficiency later? It doesn’t 
seem likely. Few if any persons in 1929 thought they 


amounts of employers’ and employees’ social insur was in 1931 and 


ance contributions in accordance 
levels of industrial activity and employment, so that 
the amount paid in would rise when times were good 
and decline when they were becoming not so good 
The British plan calls for the 


contribution to be calculated on 


with the changing 


standard rate of 
the basis of a fore 


social insurance 


What prescient 


long the increase 


had too much purchasing power; most wanted more. 
And no one then knew that the need for public spend- 
ing to sustain the economy would be what it actually 
1932 

authority would determine when 
contributions and taxation were to 
be increased, how much they should be increased, how 
should run, and conversely when 
and how much they should be reduced? Could that 
authority keep free from political pressures? Could 


cast of the average level of unemployment. But the it manage to convince the prospective beneficiaries 


rate of contribution actually levelled would be higher 
unemployment was 
unusually low, and less than the standard rate when 
unemployment was above the average. This aid to 
maintenance of purchasing power would reduce sub- 
variations in total 


than the standard rate when 


stantially, it is believed, the 
expenditure and employment 


Whatever the amount of wisdom 


er 


from some planned public work, locally considered 
immediately necessary, of the wisdom of postponing 
it in order to provide work in a possible future depres 

sion? Could governments manage to refrain from. 
using the reserve fund, when Created, as a means of 
winning or retaining votes? 


Would Mr. Abbott, brave as he is, do what he has 


in all this, it is, 


done in an election year? 
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astrous practice of regulatin ivid- 
val prices. But such intolera iter 
ference will certainly be in: le if 
more expedient and efficac me 
thods are denied to governmy: 

Let us note once again t the 
hasie remedy for inflation s ested 
by Mr. Elliott is to reduce in liate- 
ly the levels of governm tax 
revenues, and to eliminate rrent 
surpluses (“we seem willing to accept 
the delusion that taxes cannot be re. 
duced because of inflationary pres. 
sures”). This argument clearly im- | 


plies that by restricting the supply 
of available risk capital, existing tax 
levels are themselves an inflationary 
influence. It is of course apparent to 
all that the Canadian tax system needs 
improvement; unfortunately this wil] 
be possible only when the allocation 
of taxing powers between the federal 
and the provincial governments has 


been established on much under 
basis, 
Should Taxes Be Cut? 

Should we reduce taxes? Inflation 
is the problem which is_ presently 
with us, the short-run problem which 
demands our attention now Under 
such circumstances immediate tax re 
duction is extremely undesira! Mi 
Elliott would reduce taxes now. pre 
sumably to stimulate capital expan- | 
sion, increase real income and thereby 
iessen inflationary  pressw ut 
With the Canadian economy 0! ting 
at substantially ful! emp nent, 
further appreciable expat in 


physical output is not possibl 





The argument that inflat can § 
now be checked by “more pri tion’ 
simply does not make sen ndet 
present conditions, What is nt 
required is a curtailing ot h 
capital expansion, not’ an ease 
Far from being a cause foi enta 
tion, the current difficulties oun- 
tered in equity financing mi ye an 
encouraging sign were it ni the 
fact that the expansion of p ctive § 
capacity continues apace on even @ 
less desirable basis, i.e. fin d by 
new money provided by the KINE § 
system. ; 

For this, the governrent’s rest g 
rate policy must bear a lai nare § 
of the blame. The persistent con: § 
tinuing support of federal b Vices @ 
by the Bank of Canada (ait h atg 
somewhat lower levels it cent) 
months) is simply inconsist with § 
the desire to curb inflation rey 
tirement of federal debt helu oy eg 
banking system, while emin y de 
sirable in itself, has failed |! duce 
the quantity of money ava e In 
any substantial degree, becau t the § 
fact that the banks’ investm: thus 
liquidated have been replact om 
panding loans, both to bus! and 
to consumers, : 

An interest rate policy w! was § 
appropriate to the depress¢ ond) 3 
tions of the early and mid-1))\'s 
Canada cannot be appropiat inde! 
present conditions of full ploy 
ment. Like its causes, the remedies 
for inflation must be varied it ur 
gently required is the maintenance P 
the government of its existing ove! 
all levels of tax revenues, 1! con 
tinued retirement of bank-hé he 

ine 


from its aecruing surpluses, : 
abandonment of the present suppel™ 
level for federal obligations, in orde! 
that the central bank may be able "i 
remove from the chartered banks it 
excess reserves which arise trom oy 
retirement of the federal debt own’ 
by those institutions 
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e barriers to trade set up by nations in- sary now, and all their dollars would) accumulate equivalent sterling bal 
iro ean earin qn dividually might be broken down by be available for payments to the ances in Britain. 
He nations collectively. Unfortunately, Western Hemisphere, while trade The “Keynes plan” is at least worth 
— @ bé 99 now that the big movement of goods within the “Bancor area’ was un serious discussion it the highest 
7 3 Revive B n r which naturally occurred after the restricted by currency shortage as be levels. It may be inappiicable in its 
a ¥, years of wartime restraint is subsid- tween one member and another. simple form; but it is increasingly 
- ing, it is evident that trade is tending This is not, however, a problem apparent that, if only as an interin 
al By JOHN L. MARSTON to contract, not to expand. More and which can be treated in the abstract. measure, som form ol clearing is 
: a 7 ; more countries, in an effort to con- a certai -onse » Pe ”? ide: needed which invo SY settlen 
nd iturday Night's Correspondent in London ee eae ; . In a certain sense, the Bancor”’ idea eed d ch ly no settlement 
ot serve their scarce foreign exchange, transcends Bretton Woods, in that it in gold or dollars 
if ; ne” ; 
— : have excluded inessential iterns from transcends orthodoxy In another @— — 
ropean currenc lan based of Europe and to expand trade as in ae a take ‘ ; mys vy : 
a A Europ vos eee I ‘ their import lists. sense, as advocated at present, it falls DO YOU USE 
+9 on Lord Keynes’ “Bancor” scheme ” Th F M: rshall pl: thereby A i far short of Bretton Woods, which set 
In shows signs of life. The institu- 1e Marshall plan, whereby Ameri I R as up. ia form at fenat. a world.ecale COIN WRAPPERS? 
in a takes the responsibility for Euro- mport Restriction 'p, ‘ Os 
- $ of up at Bretton Woods— Ca AKE 1€ resp mNSIDO111 y I 4uro r ni ti ‘ It tr t] t t} 
. ree Zs oY Ss , na the 
ion hon : pean recovery more directly on her nn ee ee ae ee 
nic the In'ernational Monetary Fund ihnatiiors. ton Geer, presented hi eletee The process is inevitably cumula Americans have tended themselves to 
ab- and the International Bank—have enough ‘detail - male it appar: nt tive. It can be traced back to the re-  sidetrack the Bretton Woods organs in 
A e 4 « an « c o enak : : . Ta . . 
: Me : . : : : strictions on imports into the U.S.A. favor direct bilateral action, but 
Ose been unsuccessful in solving the that the problem of international pay- jscaig by th high tariff structur th > - veh b : n i the on . 
ee ° . a : tS@lt, e 2 é Struc "e. 12Y ave ( apa i¢ »( 1@ CONnCeDT; 
lon dollar problem and are being ments, though temporarily eased, will 5 his is one of the major reasons why it i t ‘nil aly t} ie they 
is is 2 > mé > reasons w a inlike ha he 
v3 largely replaced by the Marshall not be thereby solved; yet at the ' a NN " ee ae eee ee a) 
a oe . , Saag Taree an ‘ Bretton Woods has failed to produce would favor an alternative monetary 
E Plan. Countries of the Western same time the limited benefits of the ihade rns ; ee 
rat : Uni ‘nternational Monetary Fund. th obvious results. In the period of lib arrangement while the Bretton Woods 
t ‘ o rnationé Monetary 4 , > ° ° ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ 
SO ee ee ee Bretton W ods ors a which h ‘ ” “ eral trade when sterling was the prin set-up still existed— particularly when 
‘ i PUL oodas orge ; as pee ° ‘ . . ; 
n tablish a local currency clearing of Ment Grevticnl seaietatas. Wikhert cipal currency, Britain imported free that alternative arrangement has a 
: s © i] 1S rac HS AassISte cil tu, 1 } : 1] 
organization with a common have som withheld from the countries ly, and there was consequently no ready been rejected. Nor is it at all 
. : . ° le 2 vee e rox ses ies . . . : ‘ “p ” j 
ine monetary unit. This will create reeeiving “Marshall aid.” sterling famine in any way compar clear how a “Bancor” area focussed 
<1 special difficulties for the United The fin uncial discussions of Britain able with the dollar famine which is on Western Europe would dovetail 
4 ancl ScuSsS 5 > é ° > ‘ : 
lis Kingdom and for the sterling area France. and the “Benelux” countries the char acteristic of the postwat into the sterling area. L xe 
rid hole , ces - ee : * currency situation, Britain, as the linch-pin of both 
as a whole. in Brussels in April, intended to - : ; ; ; : ee 
a grapple with the Pivopeat currency [he idea of the latest exponents of systems, might be very awkwardly | We cat | we caus Ste 
7 . grap} f 4 pec ; a We ‘ ; ‘ . ? i 11] € d h your firm 
» if BLonaon. problem as a whole, were more suc the “Bancor” system is to break out placed, for countries with surplus name if de 
ne ORD KEYNES, leading advocate ind li Seecue Na tl ; aie ie . Of this dollar impasse. Adopted on a “Bancor’’ would be tempted to buy Ask for nd prices on coin 
| in Brit : of Hher: : ovedit waren cessful In revealing the magnitude ot limited seale. say in Western Europe through Britain the primary yroducts i pers ¢ as 1 NATIONAL Safety 
‘in Britain OF Wberal Credit poicies, the dollar shortage than in overcom- ,, ies x ate Ree y G eta rip de Seal Envelopes. 
the Mihai a profound influence on monetary = jne the problem. In terms simply of the system coulc 7 only partly suc for which they would have to pay 
ted Bi giiev duri is lifetime. ; is in- cal ene ‘ : cessful, but it would undoubtedly en- sterling if they bought them direct 
ed policy du ing his lifetime, and his in dollars, therefore. Europe ean see no ssful l oul do t cls n ster] = if : i sete: t he { r ( 
ite- ‘ence reviving some two vears ee i en. Recheo sure ore econoim! se Of existing rom ne ote steri = coun 1@s, 
t ent g ne year: way out of its difficulties, and people “ more econ so us ; f “ tins “ m th ier st : ing untries; 
ti after his ¢ sritai a j = : ollar resources. I » “Bancor re W d be a tendency, therefore, 
‘aX after his death, In Britain, and in are inclined to look to a new mone- COuAT Pesources. WI oni er ee eee, ee eee ee ROK PAPER GOODS LIMITED 
ent MAWestern Europe generally, the possi- tary unit such as “Bancor.” bloe no country would have to pay 101 Britain to wccumulate Bancot : 
Cpt Biniities of ceyvnes’ “Bancor” -ur- 7 another in dollars, as is often neces and for other sterling countries to HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
I bilitie {f Keynes anco1 cur 
ules Q : : Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
Ee rency have been under active dis- Create Currency ’ _ 
S- Bicussion in. financial and business cir- 
(M- Gide, The British Chancellor of the The specific characteristic of “Ban 
ply Exchequer Was reported in the Euro- cor” is typically Keynesian. It is 
tax | jean newspapers not long ago as ad- credit-creation to facilitate trade, in- ) 
Ary vocating some such system of inter- ternationally. The international clear- 
'0 @imtional currency clearing as Lord ing institution, whose constitution 
eds keynes envisaged, and the Prime would be roughly comparable with - 
| : ’ . . . , ia > - | 
Ni inister had to explain to Parliament those of the World Fund and Bank, a <<. 
. tht the Chancellor was not express- would be empowered to create and —_s aa | 
ing official British policy——nor could allocate the currency needed for im | — — | 
it be official policy until broad dis- ports by countries which lacked for- | | ———a =—— | 
der onc } z F 4 + : ; ' : aad : } | | — —- | 
cusions had taken place with other cign exchange In this respect it { | ——~ - 
“oo . a a a 
powers would differ fundamentally from the | ——=—-—- ze 
| difficult to understand why, Bretton Woods organs, whose fune —_—— == | 
dormant since it was re tion, essentially, is to reallocate cur- —— — | 
ion the U.S.A. late in the war,  rency which already exists. | | -——— ——= = | 
athy cor” plan is now showing The Bretton Woods idea, in its pris- —_—— za ee | 
ich life. The Bretton Woods _ tine form, aimed at 19th-century free = —_—— 
Fis iccepted alternative to the dom of trade in a 20th-century setting. | — | 
at - i ——_ | 
re plan, have manifestly failed Orthodox economists gave it their a 
Mi rrect the monetary disharmonies blessing, as a means whereby the 
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by (Conducting an estate administration and trustee 
ing @ business of national scope, on a sound, economical 
eo and personal basis, with nearly one thousand 
employees serving its clients, the Company holds 
Mt an important place in the community through 
Ve its extensive operations in safeguarding family 
security while acting in trust for others. 
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private way. 
When you 


to anyone but 


there to serve you 


make 


matter 


in a personal, 


a deposit, your passbook is closed 


you and your bank. When you arrange a 


loan, that is strictly between vou and your bank. 


When you discuss private financial matters with your 


bank manager, you know they will stay private. 


Such privacy is the very essence of Canadian 


banking. It permits you to deal with your bank and 


to use its many services on a basis of complete 


confidence and trust. 
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A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 
VICTORIA 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 
LONDON, ENG. 





Public Utilities... 


The basic nature of public utility enterprises, 
meeting as they do the needs of the public for 
power, heat, light and transportation, makes the 
bonds and s| 


i I 


safest and most attractive 


Full particulars covering 

recommended offerings of 

the securities of Canadian 

THE SHAWINIGAN public 
WATER & POWER 

COMPANY 
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utility companies 
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SAFETY ong APPRECIATION .+ PRINCIPAL 
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CONTINUITY o: INCOME 


Investigate the Record of 


CORPORATE INVESTORS LIMITED 


(Canada’s Oldest Investment Trust having Redeemable Shares) 
Dominion Incorporation 1931 





i. A Capital gain of 63.6 over 2. A dividend increase of 112% } 

2 | 
last 10 years. (March 1938 price over a period of 15 years of un- | 
$5.50 nterrupted payments 
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CORPORATE INVESTORS SHARES 
Price at the Market 
About $9.40 


We act as principals in transactions. Interesting booklets and 
prospectus describing this investment will be sent upon request 


S.R. Mackellar & Co. 


stablished 1926 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
27 Melinda Street TORONTO | 


S. RR. Mackellar, Sole Owner 
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fron Ore Production In Canada 
Headed For Big Expansion 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


A GAIN of 25 per cent over the 
4 previous year was shown in 
Canada’s output of iron ore in 1947, 
and expectations are that the pro- 
duction of high grade iron ore will 
expand considerably during the next 
few years. The Dominion had no pro- 
duction of iron ore from 1923 to 1938, 
while the following year the output 
of sinter from the Helen mine, in 
the Michipicoten area, totalled 109, 
000 tons, with the Steep Rock Iron 
Mines making its initial shipment in 
1944. A very large tonnage of hema- 
tite has been proved by diamond 
drilling in the Labrador-Quebec 
boundary area, but until this field 
commences shipments, the produc- 
tion of iron ore in Canada _ is 
likely to be confined to the two 
Ontario districts, namely Steep Rock. 
150 miles west of Port Arthur, and 
Michipicoten, northeast of Lake 
Superior. 

The 1947 shipments from the two 
operating iron mines in Ontario, 
Steep Rock and _ Helen, totalled 
1,805,927 tons, of which 1,206,248 
came from Steep Rock and 599,679 
from the Helen mine. Of this output 
about one-fifth was used in Canadian 
furnaces and four-fifths exported to 
the United States. As the Canadian 
iron ores are all high in grade and 


thus high in price, it is more profit- 
able for the Canadian blast furnace 
operators to use only a portion of 
the Canadian ores and to purchase 
ores of lower grade from the United 
States which, mixed with the Cana 
dian ores, give the most advan- 
tageous furnace burden. 
. 

The output from the iron mines in 
Ontario is now approximately equal 
to the tonnage required for the fur- 
naces in the province, W. M. Good- 
win, Bureau of Mines, Ottawa, points 
out in a report on Iron Ore in 1947, 
though as mentioned above, most of 
it is exchanged for ore from the 
United States. This comparative 
equilibrium is likely to remain until 
the second open-pit at Steep Rock 
mine commences to produce a few 
years hence, or until additional sin- 
tering capacity is installed in Michi- 
picoten to treat siderite. While out- 
put from the Helen mine is approach 
ing its economic maximum, there are 
other deposits of siderite in Michi- 
picoten which might be put into pro- 
duction. Steep Rock’s output will be 
brought up to 3,000,000 tons or more 
a year when the “A” deposit is in 
full production, a few years from 
now. It is likely that within a few 
years the Ontario mines will have a 
substantial surplus of iron ore for 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 





Technical Discussion 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE LONG-TERM MARKET TREND: Emergence of stock prices 
above the twenty-month trading range confirms a primary uptrend as 
under way. Barring war, movement could extend well into 1949. Re- 
cent action of the market also designates the intermediate trend in both 


averages as up. 


After twenty months of churning within a restricted trading range, 


the stock market, as reflected by the 


Dow-Jones railroad and industrial 


averages, moved out cf this range on the upside on May 14, volume of 
trading being quite heavy on the break-through. This action confirms 
the market’s underlying trend as upward. Barring war, it would seem 
reasonable to expect this movement to continue for sometime — probably 
into the latter part of 1949, possibly into 1950. 


Major swings are not invulnerable, from time to time, to counter! 
movements of an intermediate nature. The current upswing has now 
been running for three months, during the course of which the rai! 


average ettected penetration of its 
and one-half back. An intermediate 


long trading range some month 


setback, while not essential at this 


time, should not cause undue surprise should it develop. Considering 


the substantial buying power in the 


poned tor some while 


On the basis of recent penetrations, 


publie’s hands, it could be post- 


we assume readers have entered, 


or are in process of entering, part of their buying power in the current 
market. This will leave the remaining part to be entered should inter- 
mediate recession develop, or at a leisurely rate over the next several 
months in the absence of intermediate recession 
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Clarkson, Gordon ¢ Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Toronto * Montreal * Hamilton * Winnipeg * Vancouver 


E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees and Receivers 
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export, above the tonnage 
for the Canadian furnaces j, 


May 29, 1548 
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req 
leir 


territory. Judging from rec; fio 
ures presented by the A; can 
Iron and Steel Institute, c tian 
producers need have little f; if d 
slackening of demand. Net of 
the American steel industry 1947 
reached a peacetime peak o 100. 
000,000, 130° over the ious 
record of 1929. 
. 

Steep Rock Iron Mines co ced 

1948 shipments early this m T} 


19 


17 shipments _ totalled 


tons, an increase of 45% 
1946 shipments of 830,481 t: 
Rock stood eleventh among 
pers of Lake Superior iro 














Plan for the things you ant 
most and accumulate the required 
funds through a Canada Permanent 
Savings Account. Regular de- 
posits soon build a fund for obliga- 
tions, emergencies and future 
expenditures. Savings earn 2%. 


NT | 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $80,000,000 


Textile Co. 


Limited 

Notice of Preferred Stock Di d 

DIVIDEND of One and re. | 
Quarters per cent (1%,‘7) ! een 
declared onthe Preferred S f 


DOMINION TEXTILE CON VY, 
Limited, for the quarter en h 
June, 1948, payable 15th July 
shareholders of record 15th Jun 


By order of the Board, 
L. P. WEB: 


Montreal, May 19th, 1948. 





Soonin i 
Cextile 


Uimited 


Notice of Common Stock D 


= 


DIVIDEND of Fifteen cents 

share for the quarter ending 
1948, has been declared on the 
Stock of DOMINION TEXTI! . 
PANY, Limited, payable 2nd Ju! 


shareholders of record 4th June, ! 


By order of the Board, 
L. P. WEB: 


Montreal, May 19th, 1948. 
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ice is hereby given that a divide ae 
‘nn and one-half cents 37 

been declared for the quartt 

1948, payable on June 15 

jers of record at the close o! 

1948 

v Order of the Board 
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Hollinger Consolidted 
Gold Mines, Limited 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 
A dividend of 6c per share 4 
the Company, payable on th 
June, 1948, to shareholders ©° 
1e close of busine on the - 
ine, 1948 
Dated the 21st ad nf May 
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had 1.55% of the total US. 
hipments of 79,685,143 tons, 
ipicoten shipments brought 
dian contribution to 2.14%. 
any guarantees to its buy- 
imum of 1,000,000 tons this 
if more can be produced it 
hipped and sold. It is ex 
it the “B” open pit, from 
the present production is 
will maintain an annual 
a million tons or more for 
years. Highe 
for Steep Rock this year 
advance of 65 cents a ton 
neral price of iron ore and 
probable extra premiums 
n classifications. The price 
» cents a ton alone should 
ist $650,000 to income on a 
n basis 
e 
sical work carried out by 
k Iron Mines during the 
oved interesting, with some 
is of new ore. Diamond 
ave more information on 
rebody. while the “B” was 
to the east. The drilling last 
is not looking for new de 
anticipation of the eventual 
of the yearly output to 
tons long term plans are 
ymenced. A shaft is being 
he headland to the north of 
oint, and there at a depth 
t, a drive will be run both 
west, for a total of 3.300 
ock. This will permit the 
of the water in Falls Bay. 
any has arranged to install 


ot, 30-inch belt conveyor be- 


“B” open pit and the cat 


erminal 


past few months Starratt 
ld Mines, in the Red Lake 


profits are 


area, has been preparing for pro 
duction, and this is scheduled to 
commence August Ist at a daily rate 
of 300 tons or more, which will be 
quickly stepped up to capacity of 500 
tons. The mining plant and mill, 
formerly owned by Uchi Gold Mines, 
has been moved to the property and 
good progress is being made in con 
struction. Ore reserves are calculated 
to be in excess of 500,000 tons, three 
year’s mill feed at capacity, and 
grade is expected to be between $8 
and $9, similar to the adjoining Mad- 
sen Red Lake. Finances for the plant 
and pre-production expenses are 
being provided by Hasaga_ Gold 
Mines, which owns 1,000,000 of Star 
ratt’s 3,000,000 shares 

V. R. MacMilian, president, of Gold 
en Arrow Mines, advises shareholders 
that Slccan-Rambler Mines (1947), in 
which it holds 507,000 shares, has 
recently been provided with sufficient 
funds to carry out an extensive de 
velopment program. Supplies and 
machinery are being moved to this 
silver-lead-zine property and under- 
ground work is expected to. start 
immediately. The property was a 
profitable producer prior to 1925 

. 

At Dickenson Red Lake Mines, 
where production is also planned for 
August, proving the continuity of 
orebodies underground between levels 
has been very successful so far, J 
M. Brewis, managing-director states, 
and already in some areas extends 
from surface to the bottom level (515 
feet) with indications of much great- 
er depths. One downward extension, 
of the important 1-4956 orebody, was 
located by diamond drilling and 
where intersected showed 7.9 feet 
averaging $51.80 per ton, while an 





The Stock Analyst 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


-ESSFUL 


investment depends on knowing two things: (1) What 


» buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Analyst 


iy of Canadian Stock habits 


answers the first question. An In- 


ent Formula provides a definite plan for the second 


active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
‘e or decline with the Averages. The better grade investment 
do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other 


the very speculative issues 
or three times as great. 
e STOCK ANALYST  di- 


have a relative velocity 


more than 


The Factors affecting the longer 
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Throughout the Ages 


Papyrus — Parchment — Paper 


From the earliest days of civiliza 
tion the written word has recorded 
our history and progress To-da\ 
the demand for paper in scores of 
varieties for countless uses is keep- 
ing companies engaged in its pro- 


duction working at top capacity. 


Eddy Paper Company Limited 


Cumulative Convertible Class **A** Shares (Par Value $20 per Share) 


Price: At the market about $20.00 per share to yield 5.00% 


Dividend requirements of $1 per shart 


Enquiries to any of our branches by mail or tele phone recetve prompt attention 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Mon 
Ham 





adjoining section gave five teet more 
for an over-all average of $34.30 ove) 
12.9 feet. The drive to the Campbell 
“C” zone is less than 700 feet from 
its objective. Surface work has in 
cluded excavating for the~ mill, 
heightening of the headframe to take 
care of bin capacity and building of 
a 125-foot dock 

The resumption of dividend pay 
ments by Bralorne Mines is expected 






















































favorably to such signal At least, it looks that way 


stocks into three Groups ac- 
g to their normal velocity 
ition to the Averages. 


term movements of a company’s 
shares are ascertained from a 
study of their normal habits. Pre- 
dominant Factors are shown as: 


P ‘‘A’’—-Investment Stocks 1. FAVORABLE 
P “B’’—Speculative Investments 2. AVERAGE or 
P “C’’—Speculations 3. UNATTRACTIVE 


tock rated as Favorable has considerably more attraction than 
th a lower rating, but it is imperative that purchases be made, 
f stocks rated Favorable, with due regard to timing because few 
will go against the trend of the Averages 

Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed as 
entage of the yield of any stock, thus showing at a glance the 

investment value placed on it by the ‘“‘bloodless verdict of the 
t-place.”’ 


AM WALRKER-GOODERHAM & WORTS LTD. 





30 Apr. 48 — $28.25 Averages Walkers 
_ 5.3%, Last 1 month Up 8.4°/, Up 9.7°/o 
MENT INDEX— 103 Last 12 months Up 5.8°%, Up 23.6°/. 
~— as 1942-46 range Up 160.07 Up 297.5°/ 


Down 28,2°,. Down 45.6°/. 


_ Average 
(see below) 


1946-48 range 






SCALE YEARLY MOVEMENT CHAR'I 


rt uperimposed aotted lhe 


HIRAM WALKERS 


Still difficult t inalyse 


2 
- 


~-—--~__ | 1937 - 1947 inclusive _---~ 


8 a - 
—~— — 2 


adjusted for 4 for 1 split 





ARY The last time we inalysis of this stock we 
that any prediction of its future movements was hazardous but 
should probably be classed as a growth stock During the in- 
Ing months it has fluetuated chiefly in the twenties, affording 
of trading opportunities, but not showing definite signs of re- 
Ing to its reports of almost exeeptional earnings 


issued an 


market according to Dow 
sts——-has been indecisive and although stocks have 


recent 


ir the past two years the general 
been rising 
market 


weeks, vet we are supposed to be in a bear 


sare confused 


do not care to be found in the role of a prophet, but for what 


vorth, we would.suggest that if a bullish signal is given under the 


Yheory, that Walkers will be one of the stocks that will respond 
owing to its 
ely high velocity on the last two advanees of the 
low velocity on declines 


averages, and 


Sine writing the above summary the Dow Jones Averages 


fiven a bullish signal and therefore those who believe in the Dow 
will feel more confident to hold stocks in anticipation of event- 
eeing higher prices 








this year. Austin C. Taylor, president, 
told shareholders at the annual meet 
ing that “if the labor situation is not 
too bad and costs don’t get too high. 
I am sure you will get your dividends 
this year.’ The company’s cash posi 
tion was approximately $755,000 at 
March 31 and it should soon reach 
the goal of $1,000,000 suggested as 
before dividend payments 
are resumed. Earnings for the first 
quarter of 1948 were the equivalent 
of 10 cents per share, the best three 
months period since 1943. The Sum 
mit King Mines, Bralorne’s Nevada 
gold-silver producer, has made its 
first shipment to the United States 
mint 


necessary 


The 150-ton mill at Ogama-Rock 
land Gold Mines, Manitoba, is ex 
pected to be in regular production 
June Ist. Ore were estl 
mated late last year at 57,000 tons 
averaging slightly less than half an 
ounce per ton, and it is expected this 
estimate should be duplicated on the 
three lower levels. The main three 
compartment shaft has been deep 
ened to 781-foot depth, and ore has 
been opened on all six levels of the 
mine. Gunnar Gold Mines owns a 
substantial share interest in the com 
pany and has advanced funds for 
development. The Gunnar mill ma 
chinery and equipment was pu 
chased and moved over the winter 
road, and the Gunnar mill building 
dismantled, moved over to the mill 


reserves 


site at Ogama Rockland and recon 
structed 

° 
Arrangements have been com 
pleted for bringing New Rouyn 
Merger Mines, in the Rouyn area, 


into production at once. A contract 
has been signed with Noranda Mines 
tor customs treatment of its ore. The 
initial rate of shipments will be 100 
tons per day, but rate is expected to 
be up to 250 tons within a couple of 
months. Under the agreement, Nor 
anda Mines will advance $50,000 foi 
working capital, the loan to carry 
y*; interest. In constderation of the 
loan, Noranda has also received an 
option, good for one yearn to pur 
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HEAD OFFICE, WINNIPEG 
BRANCH OFFICES 
a McCalium-Hill Building, Regina, Sask. 
221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta. 
1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man. 


407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask. 


THE ORIGINAL 
LATEX FOAM + 


CUSHIONING 


For Furniture, Mattresses, Transportation 
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Also makers of Auto, Truck, Bus, Agricultural, Aircraft, Motorcycle and 
Bicycle Tires; Industrial Rubber Products and Golf Balls 





chase 50,000 shares of New Rous The ) et. whic s to e-VE 
Merger stock at five cents per share period, will permit of a thorough 
Noranda will treat the ore for $1.70 of the mine's ore and allow time 
ton and pay for 90 of the e SPCR WaAaVs tera the lCcesSsars 
tained gold in the ore, provided the capital t nstall the company's 
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ore aSsays a least O.18 o per tor mul 
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How losses Occur m Business 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


One reason why business firms 
consider it advisable to bond 
their employees is because there 
is such a great variety of mo- 
tives which prompt people to 
steal that it is impossible to de- 
termine in advance whether any 
one will remain honest during 
the entire period of his or her 
employment. 

While it is admitted that dis- 
honesty losses cannot be entirely 
prevented, it is possible to re- 
duce them to a minimum by 
making it more difficult for an 
employee to steal and by install- 
ing safeguards which will lead 
to the quick discovery of thefts 
before they reach large propor- 
tions. 


a JUGH improvements 
A have been made in recent years 
1 accounting and auditing methods, 
iventory checks, etc., losses caused 
y the dishonesty of employees of 
business firms continue to increase, 
and if a i 
to be 


many 
TY 


i 
it 
h 


losses is 
first 
a 


reduction in such 
effected employers must 





To General Insurance Brokers 
and Salesmen 


Special Life Insurance Course and 
Sales Training 


Capitalize on your other than 
Life Contacts 


Special Contract with Full Commissions 


Replies treated confidentially 


Box 106, Toronto Saturday Night 


THE OLDEST 


CE OFFICE 


IN WORLD 


Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
TORONTO 


CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





Through hm ployee Dishonesty 


make themselves acquainted with 
the methods commonly used to per- 
petrate thefts and embezzlements 
before they will be in a position to 
cope with them by _ preventive 
measures, 

Of course it is impossible to make 
up a complete list of all the methods 
employed by dishonest employees to 
get away with the cash, securities or 
merchandise of their employers be- 
cause they are as numerous and 
limitless as the ideas which can be 
formed in the brain of a human 
being. But the claim files of the 
bending companies show that the 
common methods include the paying 
of fabricated accounts by cheques 
made out to fictitious persons and 
then cashing the cheques through a 
dummy. Invoicing gocds too cheaply 


to customers and then securing a 
cash rebate from them is another 


prevalent method. Another way is by 
raising the amount of cheques and 
then destroying the vouchers when 
returned by the bank. Still another 
way is by the issue of cheques for 
returned goods which. as a matter 
of fact, were never returned. 


Devices Used 


Methods used in the dishonest 
manipulation of merchandise’ by 
employees include the acceptance, 
when purchasing goods for the firm, 
of inferior materials or improper 
prices in collusion with others, and 
the physical diversion of goods be- 
fore and after receipt; and, in the 
case of sales of merchandise, by 
failure to record or invoice, by im- 
proper pricing, and by allowances or 
adjustments to cover unauthorized 
dealings. Purchases are often deliv- 
ered short, or goods are carried off 
in collusion with truckmen. Mer- 
chandise may also be shipped in col- 
lusion with a customer at a price 
below regular value, or allowances 
and returns credited when there was 
no legitimate basis for such credits. 

Methods used to cover up pecula- 
tions include false footings in books 
to conceal cash misappropriations; 
the totals in the cash receipts book 
may be understated to cover recorded 
receipts not deposited or the cash 
cisbursements overstated to offset 
the misappropriations. Another me- 
thod is by overstating cash discounts, 
allowances and return sales on cus- 
tomers’ accounts and pocketing re- 

extent of such over- 
statements. The customers’ accounts 
are balanced out by crediting them 
with a fictitious return sale or other 
allowance. 

Other methods employed for covei 
ing up defaults include the failure to 
record or the understating of the 
amounts of sales; the diverting of 
collections and the charging off of 
accounts receivable to bad 
false petty and other disbursement 
vouchers, fictitious vouchers’ being 
entered for items such as travelling 
expenses, stamps, etc.; the under- 
stating of cash discounts, allowances 
on creditors’ accounts, the cash pay 
ment to a creditor being overstated 
in the disbursement record and off- 
set by false understatement of dis- 
counts, allowances by or returns to 
the creditor 


ceipts to the 


debts: 


Cheque Manipulation 


In other cases the raising of can 
celled cheques returned by the bank 
is resorted to by the defaulter to 


cover unauthorized withdrawals, the 
cash records being kept in balance 
with the bank account by offsetting 


recorded which are not de 
posited in the bank to the extent of 
the amount raised on cheques. Forg- 
ing of cheques on the bank account 
of the employer, or the abstraction 
of incoming cheques from the mails 
and having them cashed by an out 
sider by means of a forged endorse 
ment are also means employed to 
defraud employers 

Another common method used to 
conceal thefts or shortages for the 
time being, in the expectation that 
later they will be made good, is what 


rec elpts 
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is called “swapping horses”, that is, 
the appropriating of incoming remit 
tances for other items to cover the 
existing shortages instead of credit- 


ing them to the proper accounts. 
Extracting ledger sheets is also a 
method employed to conceal short- 


ages. 

Lending the firm’s money to con- 
cerns in which the employee is inter- 
ested, and using the firm’s name for 
personal speculation are means 
which have been used to profit at the 
expense of the employer. Paying 
bonuses to those not entitled to them 
and splitting the amount with them, 
and carrying dead men on the pay- 
roll, are also methods employed to 
defraud employers. 

As a matter of fact, the experience 
of the companies engaged in the 
bonding business makes it plain that 
there is such a great variety of rea 
sons which prompt employees to 
steal funds or merchandise or secur- 
ities from their employers that it is 
impossible to determine in advance 
that a person will remain honest dur- 
ing the entire period of his employ- 
ment. This is not only the consensus 
of bonding company officials but 
also of the various law enforcement 
agencies, and it applies to women as 
well as men. 


How to Reduce Losses 


It must be admitted that dis- 
honesty losses cannot be_ entirely 
prevented, as long as human nature 
remains the same, but it is possible 
to greatly reduce such losses by mak- 
ing it more difficult for an employee 
to steal and by installing safeguards 
which will lead to the discovery of 
defalcations quickly and before they 
run into big figures. 

One safeguard is to check all new 
employees thoroughly, their refer- 
ences and past history. before allow- 
ing them to handle cash or securities. 
In one recent case, several heavy 
losses were caused by employees who 
had been working only a few days. 
It was found upon investigation that 
these employees had previously been 
in trouble and had secured the jobs 
by using aliases and false references. 
The money was stolen before the 
employer had had an opportunity to 
check the references or the em 
ployees’ past record. 

It is advisable, if an employee 
handles a cash fund, that it be bal- 
anced by an officer or executive at 
frequent intervals. Such verification 
should prevent shortages in cash re- 
maining undiscovered for long per- 
iods of time. Bockkeepers should be 
rotated at intervals so that one indi- 
vidual will not have control of 
accounts indefinitely. All employees 
shculd be required to take vacations 
at least annually. 

While the bonding of employees 
for adequate amounts is the means 
employed by an increasing number 
of employers to protect themselves 
against dishonesty losses, the heads 


THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE COMPAN 


Incorporated in Upper Canada 1833 
FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, CASUALTY AND AVIATION INSURANCE 

































Yet 34 years 


to transact the business of 


and Lower Canada 





before that 


Fire and Marine Insurance. 


of some business firms have such a 
high regard for the trustworthiness 
of those in their employ that they 
do not see any reason for bonding 
them, while in other cases employers 
believe that their supervision of the 
business is so close that there is no 
possibility of a loss of any consider- 
able amount occurring from such a 
cause. 

But the court records as well as 
the claim files of the bonding com- 
panies show that dishonesty losses 
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of large amounts do occur in the ea, 


of firms with the most 

auditing and bookkeeping 
and that “trusted employee: 
standing and most unblemi 


records have also in many c 
recreant to their trust an 


heavy and often crippling 
course, it is the trusted emp 
has the greatest opportunit: 
a heavy loss, and, in fa 
quently the only one wh 
position to do so. 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


IN SOME 
E. D. GOODERHAM, President 


TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANA! 


A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Dire 





BUT NATURE DOESN'T! 


THE NEED FOR PROTECTION 
AGAINST CRIPPLING LOSS 


FROM 


FIRE AND WINDSTORM 
ALWAYS EXISTS 


Specialization in fire and windstorm insurance has 
given The Portage Mutual complete knowledge of 
this important field. Result— ample indemnity at 
minimum rates, further assured by soundest re- 
sources. “Service with Security” has been a living 
motto for 64 successful years. 
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34 Years Before Confederation 


THE BRITISH AMERICA 


time 


in the Towns and Villages of what was then known as the Provinces of Upper 


During the next century the Company expanded to a Worldwide Organization 
with Branches and Agencies in most parts of the Globe. It transacts practically 


every class of Insurance other than Life. 


HEAD OFFICE — TORONTO 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World 
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ASSURANCE 
COMPANY was incorporated in the Village of “Muddy” York (now Toronto) 


te 
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FINANCIAL POSIT! 
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or 


Z, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
Zz MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
“HEAD OFFICE - PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
EDMONTON 


Cw 





ON 


DECEMBER 31, 197 


$3,573, 570 


Agents were appointed 


organization 
$92,596,684 
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ye Ser Liabilities to the Public 
ONTARIO QUEBEC NOVA SCOTIA NEW BRUNSWICK $6,936,325 
new Capital 
On July 1, 1867, four Provinces—Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New P 00 
Brunswick—were united by Royal Proclamation as the Dominion of Canada. $750,0 


Surplus above Capital 


Losses paid since 
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Red Herrings Confuse 
ewfoundland Vote 


By EWART YOUNG 


sundlanders will breathe 
freely after the Referen- 
yn June 3, whichever form 
vernment is decided upon. 
yitterest campaign in the 
‘y's history will be over. 
itroduction of the Confed- 
n issue, after 79 years, has 
ht out the old cry of class- 
re, since most opposition to 
es from St. John’s moneyed 
sts. For the past several 

business has been practi- 
at a standstill as a result of 
uncertainty of the vote. This 
ver writes that the fight will 
vo-sided—between the sup- 
5s of Responsible govern- 
and those of Confederation 
Canada. 


n's, Nfld. 
K forms of government, 
tesponsible, and 
are on the ballots 
will mark 
June 3. But 
will be a 
individuals 
issues. of 


mission, 
eration, 
New foundlanders 
Referendum on 
reat majority it 
r parties and 
than on the real 


this historic balloting. 
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Picture 


Crosbie, for instance, will 
influence over the polling 
n town and village, although 
is advocating, economic 
vith the United Staies, is not 
the ballot paper. A sharp 
rsy has developed over this 
ite effort of Crosbie, an ex- 
Convention member and 
s fish merchant, to tie New 
nd up economically with the 
Confederates pooh-pooh his 
it is merely a red herring 
off votes from Confedera- 
1 that, anyway, economic 
ith the U.S. is an impossi- 
osbie argues that it is def- 
possible and has_ produced 
from a number of USS. 
to support his contention. 
ging the people to vote Re- 
government and ‘Take a 
with Ches.” Crosbie’s party 
membership of over 50,000, 
onomic Union” and 
lave reached all sections of 
try. 
Peter Cashin, a former poli- 
d agitator for self-govern- 
inother who will influence 
g in favor of Responsible 
‘nt. A lone voice in the local 
field for some years, Cash- 
thened his hand as a mem 
e National Convention and 
joined forces with the Re- 
Government League, a St. 
dy with some outside mem- 
ind sponsor of The Inde- 


badges 





Plentists aboard H.M. Submarine 
alent” 


are to explore the English 


annel bed to obtain a complete 


of its geological structure. 









pendent, weekly Responsible 
ernment organ. Cashin has a certain 
following, especially among New- 
foundlanders of Irish origin, and his 
vigorous efforts to restore self-rule 
in the island will tie down a fair 
number of Responsible 
government. 

Joseph Smallwood and the Con- 
federation issue are synonymous 
in the people’s minds. This dynamic 


gov 


votes’ for 


little man has devoted all his time 
and boundless energy in the past 
two years to putting over Confed- 
eration to the people. He was con- 


stantly sparring with a hostile ma 
jority in the Convention, and_ his 
getting Canada’s terms 
almost single-handedly won 
for him the support and admiration 


of thousands throughout the coun- 


success in 


aCross 


try. Confederation will get a lot of 
votes because of Smallwood's per- 
sonal crusade. 

Gordon Bradley, K.C., who was 
elected chairman of the National 


Convention upon the death of Judge 
Fox, and in that capacity led dele- 
gations to London and Ottawa, has 
emerged from the Convention debacle 
and the subsequent campaigning 
without any loss of prestige or re 
spect. The fact that Bradley has 
taken a strong stand for Confedera- 
tion--he is President of the New- 
toundland Confederate Association 
will have considerable effect on the 
results on polling day. 

These are the Big Four of the 
Newfoundland political scene, the 
front-line generals in the greatest 
battle of words this island has ever 
witnessed. Aided respectively by a 
host of lesser lights, Crosbie and 
Cashin, who are working for the 
same end but independently, and the 
Smallwood-Bradley Confederate com- 
bine, are flooding this bewildered 
country with propaganda and bitter 
cross-fire which is warming to fever- 
pitch as R-Day draws near. 


Tug-of-War 


Through all the arguments, con- 
fusion, side and “red her- 
rings”, it is clear to everyone that a 
gigantic tug-of-war between the 
Confederates and the antis is the 
veal issue of the forthcoming Refer 
endum. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are being spent by the Re- 
sponsible government advocates to 
persuade the voters that Newfound- 


issues 


land would have a substantial def- 
icit annually as a province, that the 
cost of living would not be any 
cheaper under Confederation, that 
taxes would be increased, and the 


island’s fisheries ruined. 

Basically the fight of 1869 is be- 
ing re-enacted, with all the old argu 
ments and bogeys of taxation being 
pulled out to scare the electorate. 
Confederation went down to defeat 
in that election, but this time the 
people are more enlightened, thanks 
to the radio, and they have the ex 
perience of 80 years of Responsible 
government to mellow their views 
If this time they vote against 
union with Canada it will be be 
cause they hope to get a better deal 
with the United States through thei 
own elected government. 

The Confederates are 
away by radio and in The Confed 
erate, weekly organ of the Associa 
tion, about the benefits of family al 
lowances, old age pensions, and othe) 
advantages that would come to New 


hammering 


foundland under the terms” of 
union obtained from the Canadian 
Government through the National 
Convention in 1947. They have print 
ed in table form exactly how much 


money would go into each place in 
Newfoundland monthly through babys 
bonuses and old age pension pay 
ments, which no doubt will prove 
tempting bait to many voters 
Opinion here is that Commission 
government, which has done no ac 
tive campaigning and so far has had 
no champion outside its ranks to 
take its case to the people, will run 
a poor third in the June voting. Those 
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actively in the fight are not worry 
ing about this form of government 
in their campaigning, which would 
indicate that they have written it 
off as a sure loser whatever hap- 
pens. The race is almost certain to 
be between Responsible government 
and Confederation. If either does not 
get a clear majority of votes, a sec- 
ond referendum will be necessary. 


Class Warfare 


The re-introduction of Confedera- 
tion, after what was considered to 
be its final death-throes in 1869, has 
brought out into the open the old 
cry of class-warfare. Since most of 
the opposition to it stems from the 
moneyed interests in St. John’s, 
Confederate campaigners have used 
the anti-merchant theme to drum up 
support for their cause among the 
This has produced a great 
deal of bitterness and abuse in radio 
talks and printed propaganda. For 
money to carry on their campaign 
the Confederates have had to depend 
on small contributions from sym- 
pathizers, and in acknowledging 
these gifts they have emphasized the 
willingness of the ordinary people to 
pay what they can “for what they 
believe in’. 

Novel aspects of the campaign in- 
clude trips by aircraft into the bays 
and harbors, the dropping of leaflets 
by air, and radio programs with 


masses. 


. the month, May- 


music and fanfare of the commer 
cial type. Business has been prac- 
tically at a standstill for the past 
month or so as a result of the un- 
certainty of the vote. Importers are 
adopting a wait-and-see attitude, and 
indeed the whole life of the country 
has been slowed up in anticipation 
of what will happen when 170,000 
voters have their rendezvous with 
destiny on June 3. 
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As her master, James Gooden, felt the litt of Lake Ontario's swells 
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Upper Canada! 


satled only to Montreal. Today. 108 vears later, by ship an 


Fly’ carried the tirst recorded shipment of n 


every part of the world Canada ho Ss third place amo 
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The year was 1340... 
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MANAGER FOR CANADA 


On the Subject of Common Sense 





It is common sense that reduction in fire losses will benefit all purchasers of 
This Company, therefore, through its field representatives, fully 
qualified, will make a non-technical inspection of any properties and give a 


report covering safeguards that can be made against common hazards. Request 
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Compan vy Reports 


Dominion Woollens 


EFLECTING a year of active 
business under more favorable 
operation conditions, the annual re: 
port of Dominion Woollens & Wor 
steds Ltd. shows net earnings [01 
1947 equal to $1.82 a share on out 
standing capital stock of the com 
pany as compared with net for pre- 
ceding vear equal to 69 cents a share 
Last vear’s net was after a special 
appropriation of $462,792 for inven 
torv reserve and, before allowance 
for this write-off, net equal to $4.96 
a share. after depreciation bond in- 
terest and taxes, is indicated. 

Net operating profit for 1947. be 
fore depreciation, bond interest and 
taxes, but after special provision for 
inventory reserve noted above, 1s 
shown in the report at $704,623 as 
compared with the 1946 figure of 
$330,308. Depreciation allowance was 
increased to $165,000 from $77,700 in 
1946: bond interest was about $3,700 
lower at $79,539: while tax provision 
was up at $192,500 from $68,200. Net 
earnings after all charges for year 
under review were up at $267,584 
from $101,149 in 1946. 

The balance sheet shows net work 
ing capital moderately higher than 
at the end of 1946 at $1,769,190 as 
compared with $1,485.114 with cur- 
rent assets increased by about $535, 
000 at $3,664,706 and current liabili- 
ties up about $250,000 at $1.895,516 
Inventories are shown about $240,000 
greater at $2,902,625 and receivables 
up over $320,000 at $756.173. Among 
current liabilities, bond loans are 
nearly $300,000 lower at $83: 
while accounts payable are up $545, 
000 at $815.748 and taxes payable 
amount to $85,000 as compared with 
$18,200 
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Can. Insurance Shares 
~~ profit of $93,633 is reported 
- k 


¥y Canadian Insurance Shares 


Ltd., for 1947, against $69.479 in 
1946. Dividends received by subsi- 
diaries amounted to $88,702 and 
other dividends and interests re 
ceived totalled $5.185, as compared 
with $66,437 and $3,485 respectively 
t} 


he year before. After addition of 
$3,694 profit on securities sold dur 
ing the year, earned surplus was in- 
creased to $602.115 from $512,176 at 


end of previous yea 


Can. Ingersoll-Rand 


The annual report of Canadian In 
cersoll-Rand Co. Ltd. for 1947 shows 
both gross and net profits of the com 

iny at new high peaks for year 
Gross profits of $2,427,633 show an 
inerease Ve the previous vear’s 
figure f nearly $1,000,000 and, de 
spite higher taxes and other charges, 


net earnings were up trom $847,981 in 
1946 to $1,274,429. Net was equal to 
S6.67 per share on the 191,158 shares 
f capital stock outstanding at the 

d of 1947 as compared with $4.47 on 
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Provisior lor taxes Was up from 
$549,015 SYUSO. 660 for the period 
just ende ind tnere was reserve 
tor depreciation of $165,714 against 
$125,099 ix 194¢ Current assets 

nounted $7,538,486 at Dee 31 
yi 


1947 igainst urrent liabilities 


91,984,588, leaving net working capital 



















THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is) hereby given 
that a dividend of fifty cents 
(50c) per share has been de 
elared on the Series “A 4% 
Cumulative Redeemable Pre 
ferred Shares of the ompany 
for the quarter ending June 
30, 1948, payable July 2, 1948, 
to shareholders of record 
dune 2, 1948. 


By Order of the Board. 
H. G. BUDDEN, 

secretary, 

Montreal, May 20, 1948. 








SATURDAY NIGHT 


of $5,853,898 compared with $5,534,- 
251 at the end of 1946 and $4,860,291 
at the close of 1945. 

Declaration of a dividend of $1.50 
per share payable June 25, 1948, to 
record June 11, following a similar 
payment on April 1 indicates an 
annual dividend rate of $6 per share. 
For 1947, the company paid $4.25 pe 
share as compared with $2 paid fon 
1946. 


Viau Ltd. 


NET income of Viau, Ltd., for the 
“" year ended Jan. 31, 1948, was at an 
all-time high of $207,268, or $3.83 per 
share common, after preferred divi 
dends, as compared with net income 
of $148,663, or $2.43 per share com 
mon, reported for the previous year 
Gross profit on sales was substantially 
improved at $835,169, against $635,521, 
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MMS WWE 


One of a series of advertisements in tribule to those Canadians in the service of the publi 





and, after operating expenses of $411,- 
685 against $315,135, net operating 
profit was up from $320,386 to $423,- 
484. Reserve for depreciation amount- 
ed to $55,282 against $43,734 while 
provision for income taxes was $168,- 
517 against $135,153. Giving effect to 
the regular $5 preferred dividend and 
two 25-cent disbursements on the 
common ‘(payments on which were 
initiated in October) amount charged 
to earned surplus was up from $108, 
948 to $149,776, 

Reflecting capital expenditures of 
$126,042 made during the year for 
plant expansion and purchase of ma 
chinery, an amount of $175,500, which 
was used for the redemption of an 
additional 1,775 preferred shares, net 
working capital at Jan. 31, 1948, was 
down somewhat trom the preceding 
year at $508,409, as against $599,946. 
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May 29, 948 
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Giteon'’s drycleaning spells T-H-R-I-F-T because 3 


it prolongs garment life . . . keeps fabrics fresh, colorf; 
new-looking. Skillful pressing and finishing moulds 
back smart lines . . . garments need fewer cleanings. 


Gibson’s drycleaning means | 
NOVBLE life.-- DOUBLE u 


Try it, Madam! 


YOU CAM RELY OM 
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His training and experience have prepared him 





for one of the world’s most demanding jobs: that Con 
of understanding every whim of the weather, ar 
every sensitive variation ino atmospheric condi- con 
tions. These he reeords and studies and finally Kin 
interprets for the benefit of the public. 


Men like this, some of Canada’s finest. are in 


the publie’s serviee—at your service. p 
DAWES BLACK HORSE BREWERY 7! 
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